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PREFACE 


The present work is an effort to present in orderly 
fashion the various norms which have been proved useful 
by reason and experience in the matter of study and re¬ 
search work. It is published to fulfil the desire of the stu¬ 
dent who would like to have, in a handy volume, a record 
of the various conclusions reached in the study of metho¬ 
dology. And such a record would seem to be necessary, 
since in lectures on methodology much information is im¬ 
parted which can scarcely be noted down with accuracy 
during class, These pages, therefore, are destined 
chiefly for students; in a sense they are the result of their 
requests and their needs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The methodic formation of the student is one of the 
means to success in his studies. Many average intelli¬ 
gences, and the majority are such, succeed in obtaining 
worthwhile results by dint of constant and methodic work. 
While many of the more gifted fail through a pitiful waste 
of time or through not making full use of their talents, 
because their work lacks method. 

One must be deliberately methodic in one’s work 
and follow the norms which both reason and experience 
have proved efficacious. There are, of course, self-edu¬ 
cated men who are naturally methodic in their work, But 
the contrary is more frequently the case: the self-taught 
man usually suffers the consequences of a lack of method. 

This does not mean that in study and intellectual work 
method is everything. It would be wrong to attribute all 
differences in scientific results to a difference in method. 
Method supposes intelligence; it does not create it. Nei¬ 
ther does it give one those bright intuitions which charac¬ 
terise genius. Presupposing intelligence, then, method en¬ 
ables one to reach truth more readily, with less waste of 
energy and less danger of error. As Collin rightly notes: 
“It is not enough to be intelligent; the chief thing is to 
make a good use of it. Generally speaking, one can get 
nowhere without method. If the method is a bad one, 
it results in some useless work and sometimes even injures 
the mind. A good method, on the other hand, disciplines 
the mind and ‘other things being equal’ leads it to the 

*3 
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truth with a minimum of effort. The history of the sci¬ 
ences testifies that progress made has always been due to- 
the ever more rigorous application of the methods proper 
to each one of them.” 1 

Division of our book 

The division of our book is suggested by the different 
types of intellectual work in which students are normally 
engaged: 1) study of a general kind and 2) work of a more 
strictly scientific nature. In the first part we will give 
some norms which experience and science have proved to 
be useful for the formation of the mind. We take for 
granted that the general laws governing the workings of 
the mind and correct thinking are already known. Logic 
and general knowledge give one a sufficient grasp of these. 

In the second part we will give those norms which 
have come to be classical through their continued use in 
research work. They are the norms of correct procedure 
in any strictly scientific work. In the field of scientific 
methodology, there are particular norms proper to certain, 
sciences and these are called “special methodologies”, 
v. gr. juridical methodology, mathematical methodology 
etc. We will give the general norms, general scientific me¬ 
thodology, applicable to all types of work. 


1 Collin Manuel dc Philosophic Thmistc 2 Vol. (Paris 1932) n. 518, 


! Chapter 1 

STUDY: 

ITS NATURE AND PURPOSE 

To some, perhaps, it will seem superfluous to investigate 
the nature of study itself, They think that study is simply 
the effort to learn; it is identified with the process of accu¬ 
mulating knowledge. The truth is that neither the work 
of study nor the process of learning can be defined in such 
simple terms. If one’s attitude to study is to be correct 
and application to it fruitful, it is necessary to have an ex- 
' act conception of its nature and purpose. 

Study and personal formation 

j The aim and purpose of study is man’s interior and 

I exterior formation. This, however, is not achieved by 

aiming merely at erudition, it is also a work of assimilation. 

Efficacious intellectual work is that which, besides giv- 
| ing erudition, forms the mind by quickening its compre¬ 
hension, strengthens the will and the memory and enables 
I a man to make good use of his knowledge In the various- 

i circumstances of his life. That intellectual work, on the: 

other hand, is ineffective which provides a certain amount, 
of knowledge, but leaves the faculties undeveloped; it 
turns the student’s head into “an amalgam of what others- 
have thought, spoken or written”, but opens up no hori- 
5 zons, does not enable one to think, speak and write for 
I oneself. 
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16 HOW TO TRAIN YOUR MIND 

If we examine this from the point of view of the pur¬ 
pose of education, we come to the same conclusion. Mere 
erudition and technical preparation are not the whole pur¬ 
pose of education. Frequently we read judicious obser¬ 
vations from eminent educationalists, criticising the results 
■of education: men are merely erudite instead of being wise, 
they possess a great deal of cultural and technical infor¬ 
mation, but cannot use it in circumstances not immedi¬ 
ately connected with the class or their textbook. 

The purpose of education is man’s formation, not me- 
■rely information. On finishing one’s education, it is not 
■o'nly what one knows that is important, but also what one 
is: it is not so much the number of books read that counts, 
as the type of book one is now inclined and able to read; 
it is important not only to be well-informed concerning 
the philosophical and religious outlook of others, but to 
have acquired for oneself, too, the proper attitude towards 
ilife and society. 

Life is not merely knowledge; the world demands some¬ 
thing more than that. It requires a serene mind, sound 
judgment and a strong will. Study taken in the right 
way is an efficacious means to all three of them. Such 
•study not only makes one erudite and possessed of a broad 
culture, it gives the mind strength, clarifies ideas, enables 
-one to think for oneself and forms attitudes and ideas that 
model and orientate one’s whole life. 

Study! An interior mental process 

To study is to learn something. Learning, however, 
implies two operations: understanding and retaining what 
has been understood. Both operations suppose an in- 
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terior process of all the mental faculties, especially the in¬ 
tellect. 

What does understanding a thing involve? Thomas 
Aquinas when explaining the relationship between teach¬ 
ing and learning, answers the question well; “One per¬ 
son is said to teach another inasmuch as, by signs, he ma¬ 
nifests to that other the reasoning process which he himself 
goes through by his own natural reason. And,thus, through 
the instrumentality, as it were, of what is tolcl him, the 
natural reason of the pupil arrives at a knowledge of the 
things which he did not know”. 1 The thinking faculties 
of the learner, then, are the cause of the knowledge. Un¬ 
derstanding includes two elements: one objective (truths, 
facts and arguments), the other subjective (the assimila¬ 
tion of these). One may he said to understand only 
when his mind has assimilated the truth, when he sees the 
inner meaning of something. 

This determines the relation existing between the un¬ 
derstanding of something and the book or teacher helping 
towards this understanding. This book and the teacher 
are helpers or, if you like, stimulants to knowledge; they 
propose the data and the arguments; they even show 
the order in which the premises lead to the conclusion. 
But they cannot take for the student the second step—that 
of assimilation; they can show him the way to wisdom, 
but they cannot make him drink its waters. His own 
personal interior activity is necessary for that: the internal 
process of affirming, denying and assimilating. Only then 
does he redly know. He does not know, for instance, 


» De Veritate, XI, 1. 
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that a lie is a sin when he only reads it or remembers 
seeing it in a book; he knows only when he sees it as a 
logical conclusion; when he knows why it is so. Other¬ 
wise he will possess what others know, but will not really 
know it himself, 

The mind, they say, must take in knowledge and work 
on it, just as the body does with food. Through the pro¬ 
cess of assimilation the body works on the food it takes in 
and makes it part of itself. So, to know properly is not 
merely to learn bare facts or a succession of arguments and 
to remember them; it supposes that one works on them to 
discover the reasons for the facts, or the internal structure 
of the arguments and to admit them so that they become 
part of oneself—part of one’s convictions and, ultimately, 
of one’s life. Then one may forget where and when he 
studied something, or how it was worded, but the truth is 
already there as one's possession. 

The second operation, retention , could be analysed in 
the same way. But we shall treat of that when we come 
to speak of the utilisation of the memory. 

Study: A gradual process 

The process of acquiring knowledge is a gradual one. 
It must be so, “for man is no angel, able to see in a flash 
all the implications of a single, given idea; on the con¬ 
trary, man can collect his ideas themselves only gradually 
from successive experiences and co-relate one idea with 
another”. 1 


1 White, How to study , 13 , 
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| On this account learning takes time. No complex 

« idea or complex perceptual experience is fully compre¬ 

hended, nor its rational elements completely analysed, at 
the first presentation. Growth in knowledge is a slow 
process, especially in the early stages. But it is a conti¬ 
nuous and steady one. 

So time is an essential factor in learning, And pati¬ 
ence too: patience with the routine that builds knowledge, 
patience to go slowly and deeply rather than quickly and 
superficially, 

I 

Study: An active personal process 

From what we have said so far, it is obvious that if 
study is to be efficacious it must consist of personal active 
| work. 

Working personally does not mean working indepen¬ 
dently of books and die accumulated findings and ideas 
of past generations. In the animal kingdom there is no 
use made of the experiences of preceding generations and 
for that reason there is no progress there. In this sense 
every animal is a first animal. The man of today, on the 
contrary, does not have to start from scratch; he inherits 
the knowledge of his ancestors and the fruit of their expe¬ 
riences. This is the rational creature’s prerogative, the 
] secret of his progress. Nor does personal work mean work¬ 

ing alone without the aid of a teacher. If that were the 
: case > the road to knowledge would be a slow and weari¬ 
some one and hazardous as well. 

To work personally is to approach and to utilise the 
results and contributions of others actively and with re¬ 
flection. One must penetrate the intimate cohesion of other 
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people’s affirmations, examine the strength of the arguments 
which support them and relate them to the truths already 
possessed. This involves a process of keen mental acti¬ 
vity. The passive idea of study as “sitting before a book 
and learning words” until they can be repeated is wholly 
inadequate. It does not produce knowledge, 

True knowledge is the product of personal mental acti¬ 
vity. Even the most efficacious methods and the best 
books are incapable of adding one grain of real knowledge 
to our mind, if this remains passive. “All that teaching 
does is to provide us with the means of mental activity, as 
medicine offers our bodies the means of getting well: but 
just as no medicine can acton an inert organism, no teach¬ 
ing can succeed with a negligent mind”. 1 

Method in study: Do personal work 

There is one word of advice to the student which 
springs spontaneously from our observations so far and 
which we could formulate thus; Do personal work. One 
must avoid those aids which are unnecessary and serve 
only to lessen or suppress personal activity. Summaries 
made by another, detailed solutions that do away with 
reflection, and, in the case of linguistic studies, full trans¬ 
lations. A personal summary, for example, of a thesis 
in philosophy or of some period in history gives you 
a living conception of the problem or period in question 
when you do it yourself. A personal translation, like¬ 
wise helps you to enter into the secret of the original langu¬ 
age and become familiar with its peculiarities. 


1 Sertillanoes, The Intellectual Life , 122 . 


This method will, of course, be slow at times, but its 
results are more authentic and lasting: moral and intel¬ 
lectual formation and true knowledge. It can sometimes 
happen, too, that a crowded study-programme or the ur¬ 
gency of examinations necessitates the use of more expedite 
means which render the work easier. Even then, such 
means should be only the complement of the fundamental 
task; study should continue to be done essentially accor¬ 
ding to the personal activity method. Because, only by 
following this method does study result in the develop¬ 
ment of the faculties, man’s all-round formation and the 
acquisition of sure knowledge—knowledge that bears the 
satisfying stamp of assimilated truth. 


i 
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Chapters 

OUR STUDY FACULTIES 

I. MIND, WILL, FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS 

Study is an activity of the whole man. All the soul’s fa¬ 
culties, all the energies of the body take an active part in 
it. Its greater or lesser degree of fruitfulness will depend 
on their functioning properly. 

1. The mind 

Good study is that which enriches the mind with new 
ideas, makes for clearer perception and quicker under¬ 
standing, The perfection and control of mind is one 
of the aims of intellectual work and at the same time one 
of the means which make it effective, 

With regard to the mind, it is sufficient to note at this 
point that it is capable of improvement in its manner of 
observing and reasoning and in its ability to associate ideas 
or arrange them logically. There are certain mental pe¬ 
culiarities and defects which render concentration and 
exact observation difficult. Some minds, for example, are 
affected by automatism, others have difficulty in associat¬ 
ing ideas. To this latter class belong muddled thinkers, the 
frivolous and the absent-minded. There are also minds 
that are completely overpowered by the force of the imagi¬ 
nation or emotions. Sustained effort and continual appli¬ 
cation to different subjects are an efficacious means of corre¬ 
cting such defects and giving the mind balance and control. 


Another important factor concerning the mind is the 
variety of ways in which ideas succeed one another, Not 
all minds are cast in the same mould, and ideas are not 
•associated in the same way in every mind. Some—the 
intellectual type—grasp the abstract connection between 
ideas spontaneously, while others—the sensory represen¬ 
tation type—have great difficulty in getting away from the 
concrete elements of their ideas; the abstract escapes them 
while the form, colour etc. of the objects represen ted by 
the ideas make up the basis of their mental associations. 
Finally, there are those of the affective representation type, 
in whom ideas are organised according to feelings or emo¬ 
tions which set up invisible emotional links between ideas 
and things. 

For progress in study, it is useful to know in which of 
these ways our mind tends to associate its ideas: this helps 
to develop a natural bent or to correct defects. It: is not 
good to be a slave to one way of thinking. And, fortu¬ 
nately, we are capable of reacting against the predomin¬ 
ant tendency in the association of ideas and of directing 
them along more healthy lines. A diligent study of all 
the subjects on a curriculum is an effective means of deve¬ 
loping latent elements in our intellectual capacity and of 
bringing about the harmonious fusion of the various ways 
of thinking. Control of ideas and flexibility in the use of 
the ways of thinking according to the needs of the moment 
are very valuabe assets to anyone engaged in intellectual 
pursuits. 
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2. The will 

Another faculty that has great influence in our cogni¬ 
tive activities is the will. It plays its part in the matter of 
attention by focussing thought on a particular subject and 
rejecting distractions. It can direct the memory in its 
function of summing up old data and integrating what is 
new. The will offers the necessary motives for the effort 
entailed in constant study. It influences the affective sta¬ 
tes by cultivating those which favour study and checking 
those that might prove an obstacle. 

Owing to this influence, the training and control of the 
will is obviously of great importance to anyone engaged in 
studies. In the first place, it is undeniable that strength 
of will admits of degrees: we refer to some as “strong- 
willed” and to others as “weak-willed”. It is a fact 
of daily experience that some men thrive on difficulties 
and obstacles, while others deviate in the' face of them, 
There are men who do not seem to have any will at all: 
the automatons—borne along by internal and external 
impulses—and the amorphic ones, completely lacking in 
personal initiative, slaves of their own passions or of those 
about them. In others the strength of will is insufficient; 
they lack perseverance, firmness and decision. 

All these defects, and we do not include pathological 
states, weigh as so many obstacles on a life which requires ; 
application, as that of the student. They show themselves 
as soon as there is need of deliberate concentration or re¬ 
collection. It is impossible to apply oneself constantly 
to fruitful study without a strong and controlled will. 

For these reasons, the student must train his will. Like 
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any other psychic power, the will can be developed and per- 
fccted. The ideal is to achieve an integrated will • stable in 
acting according to the principles of moralityand capable 
of sustaining deliberate, systematic and enduring effort 

The training of the will supposes the presentation of 
an attractive ideal, the continual and vital presence of 
the good things and values that can move the will. It 
supposes, besides, the conscious activity of the will itself, 
Repeated acts of the will, graded according to its relative 
strength, will give one the mental energy needed for clear 
and constant decision. 

The programme of discipline and study in the student’s 
life offers him many opportunities for the conscious and 
constant exercise of the will and in this way provides op¬ 
portunities for its perfection, 1 

3. Feelings and emotions 

There is nothing more obvious than the influence our 
affective states have on our lives. It is enough to recall 
how we are influenced by such familiar emotions as fear, 
anger, sadness, elation or dejection. In study, they can 
narrow the field of consciousness to the point of rendering 
concentration on anything else impossible, they can cause 
mental fatigue, weakness or psychosomatic diseases. 

Passions, or emotions, are a force that God gave us in 
order to act and to will things more forcefully and with 
greater constancy, But, like all powers, they must be con¬ 
trolled and directed through the proper channels. It is we 
who must rule our emotions and not they us. A serene 

h Gf. R, De Saint-laurent, Will Power (Dublin, Aubanel, a.s.) 21-59; 
P. Siwek, S.J., Experimental Psychology (New York, Wagner 1 1959) , 182, 
293; N. Irala, S.J.j Achieving Peace of tfwnt (Allahabad, St Paul Publi¬ 
cations, 1957) 49-60; 123-132, 

frp-o-^A 
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mind, undisturbed by emotions and master of them, 
can give itself to study in a way that assures maximum ef¬ 
ficiency. 1 

II. MEMORY 

Memory, the power to register ideas and images and 
recall them, is one of human nature’s most wonderful fa¬ 
culties. For the student, it is something of the greatest 
importance; without memory there is no study, no cul¬ 
ture. Memory is not everything, of course; it is not even 
the principal thing. It would certainly be disastrous to 
place more confidence in it than in the intellect. The 
intellect is the queen; memory, the slave. Nevertheless, 
it is certain that a quick, well-stocked and tenacious me¬ 
mory is invaluable. 

Memory’s efficiency is related to the double process 
of learning something and forgetting it. Some minds re¬ 
quire a great deal of effort to master a thing, but they have 
the power of retaining it longer and with greater accuracy 
than those who learn quickly and soon forget. The effi¬ 
cient memory that acquires things quickly and holds them 
safely is obviously the ideal. The efficiency of the me¬ 
mory can be improved both in its way of memorising and 
in its way of retaining what has been memorised. 

i. What must be memorised 

Many things must be memorised. “What we commit 
to memory, that we know” says Cicero. But the ques- 


1 Cf. Siwek, op.nL ., 261 - 581 ; Irala, op.cit., 61-86. 
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tion is. what must be memorised: the idea or the words 
that express it? The reality o r the symbol? The fact 

and the theme or their literal enunciation? The spirit or 
the letter? 

i ^ le sciences ) as in life, there are quite a number 01 
things one must remember verbatim: definitions, for¬ 
mulation of principles, technical formulae, numbers, pla¬ 
ces, names, vocabulary. All these elements, whether on 
account of their expression value or for the sake of erudi¬ 
tion, oblige us to make tile effort of memorising them ver¬ 
batim. But verbatim retention has its limits. It is not 
always necessary, nor even useful. Memory is not a sub¬ 
stitute for a book. There are somethings we are person¬ 
ally not obliged to know; it is enough in these cases to 

know where to find the relevant information. 

What will evidently be always necessary is to retain the 
substance of truths and things: data and arguments inde¬ 
pendently of their literal formulation; the true connection, 
between facts, though one may be unable to express them 
exactly as one might have heard them expressed. 

2. How to memorise 

There is a mechanical way of committing something to 
memory, a mere parrot-like repetition designed to com¬ 
mit a form of words to memory, depending on primary as¬ 
sociations. This is the classical “memorisation by rote”. 
In the case of primary school children this method is use¬ 
ful; but for higher adult study it is pernicious. It is a 
waste of time and energy which could be used to deepen 
one’s knowledge and advance in study, Besides, it cau¬ 
ses an aversion for learning itself and gives poor results, 
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since the rate of forgetting is very rapid for ma ter ial learnt, 
parrot-wise. 

But there is an intelligent, way of learning by heart, too. 
It is.an effort to memorise which makes use of all the hu¬ 
man faculties beginning with the intellect. I** rational 
beings, memory—sensory as well as intellectual—-i s far 
from being a mere process of mechanical repartition. In 
man, memory and active thought are closely related. Me¬ 
mory means understanding, selection, coordination., 

This suggests the first rule in memorising: memorise 
after understanding, Whether it is a case of having 
to retain some thing verbatim or of learning' only the 
substance, one must first understand the meaning of what 
one must learn. Then comes the organisation;, the group¬ 
ing, the coordination of images, words, facts or ideas. One 
must seek out and emphasise their logical connections 
and,the common links that unite them; he must see the 
resemblances and the differences, make secondary asso¬ 
ciations and, whenever possible, associate the new ideas 
with already well possessed knowledge, 

When the material to be learnt does not make sense, 
the use of artificial devices may be possible in order to cre¬ 
ate more or less artificial associations that can serve as 
substitutes in.the absence of natural ones, That is the 
origin of mnemonics. The methods of utilising what is 
called local, visual or auditory memory are well known, 
Another aid is the use of meter and rhythm, It is, how¬ 
ever, inadvisable to depend on mnemonics when a natu¬ 
ral or rational basis can be found for the retention of things. 
The use of memory must depend more on thought than 
on words. In any case, when these artificial association 
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are used, they should be as rational or near-rational as 
possible. 1 

3. Some conditions affecting retention and effective 
recall 

a. Positive conditions 

The following are of special interest: 

Vividness of simulation. The more vivid the impres¬ 
sion, the longer is the retention likely to be. What is par¬ 
ticularly striking, especially if accompanied by a certain 
intensity, may impress itself on the memory once and for 
all, 

Ideas and experiences are impressive in the degree to 
which the stimuli are clear and received by us without 
distraction. Also in the degree to which they affect as 
many sense organs as possible and appear grouped rather 
than isolated. Hence the necessity of studying in the pro¬ 
per physical and. mental conditions, of studying with all 
our senses and with mental concentration, and of finding 
logical connections in the object of our study. Finally, 
vividness of impression is a question of interest; what stri¬ 
kes one person, leaves another entirely unmoved. 

Interest-Motivation. Motivation is an important factor 
in remembering and recalling. Higher or lower motives 
for learning are frequently responsible for the difference 
in intellectual improvement among students of the same 
intelligence quota. The same may be said of the influence 
of interest. We remember what we “want to remember 
and often forget not only what time makes us 

3 Cf. R. De Saint-Laurent, Memory (Dublin, Aubanel, a.s.), 
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forget, but also what we want to forget. Interest here 
means both interest in the material and interest to re¬ 
member: zest for learning and clear intent to remember. 
This explains the effectiveness of “active recall”. “Active 
recall”, i.e. the attempt to reproduce as soon as possible 
what is to be memorised without the help of a copy, is far 
more efficacious than mere passive repetition from the 
copy, because it exercises better the interest in learning. 

Repetitions. Other things being equal,-the power of 
retention and recall increases in proportion to the fre¬ 
quency with which an experience is repeated. Each 
repetition, accompanied by the effort and intent to learn, 
deepens the impression made on the mind and thus 
makes a thing easier to recall. 

The rate of forgetting is high in the first stage of learn¬ 
ing—we forget the greater part of any material immedi¬ 
ately after the first contact—and then declines rapidly. 
In the absence of recapitulation and systematic revision, 
what is taught in one class is partially forgotten before 
the next and three quarters of what was taught in the 
first term is already forgotten by the beginning of the se¬ 
cond. 1 So, in the initial stages of learning, recapitulation 
and revision should be frequent; later on tire subject mat¬ 
ter may be revised less frequently. In the earlier stage of 
memorising, false associations of ideas or incorrect assum¬ 
ption of data should be carefully avoided. 

Repetitions should be continued till one reaches the 
stage of overlearning , that is, “the learning process must be 

1956) 1 27^ ENT, 77,1 Pri ' ,dpleS ° f Teachin Z- MetM (London, Hat-rap, 
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continued well beyond the critical point at which the ma¬ 
terial learned can just be recalled, or the task just accom¬ 
plished with effort”. 1 To stop learning when one is 
barely able to reproduce the material correctly is not suf¬ 
ficient. The next moment, the process of forgetting be¬ 
gins and one is not in a position to recall. 
i Since psychological experiments seem to indicate that 

no idea or experience is lost to man, we may conclude 
that the impressions and ideas are there, but they have 
fallen below the level at which they can be recalled at will. 
This explains that state so familiar to students: “I knew 
it but I cannot remember it now.” A few more repetitions 
would have brought the impression to the level of deliber¬ 
ate recall. 

b. Negative Conditions 

Fatigue, boredom. These affect clear thinking and in¬ 
terest. To prolong memorising sessions when one is al¬ 
ready tired or to practise repetitions in an attitude of 
boredom is useless and frequently harmful. 

. Distributed effort; Reminiscence. Revision and repeti¬ 
tion should have the help of time and natural deve¬ 
lopment, as factors of long retention in important and dif¬ 
ficult subjects. “Cramming”, that is, brute memorising 
by concentrated and constant effort, is not advisable when 
the subject matter is important and has to be retained for 
life or at least for a very long time. Spaced and regular 
repetitions, and steady effort is the best method. In mas¬ 
sed study periods, there is a danger of fluctuation of 

1 Of. PlNfENT, Op.citi, 293. 
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attention, a lessening of interest and increased resistance 
to repetitions within the organism itself. “Cramming”—as 
students who cram before an examination know from ex¬ 
perience —causes fatigue and arouses aversion for the sub¬ 
ject. Besides, what is learnt by cramming is soon forgot¬ 
ten, 

The general principle, however, that spaced study is 
more effective than continuous or unbroken study is not 
universal in its application, The study of the same sub¬ 
ject should not be so spaced as to prevent a proper con¬ 
nection of ideas. Quick revision is necessary, especially 
in the earlier.stages of learning. Secondly, the succession 
•of the different kinds of study should be well combined in 
order to avoid the phenomenon of retroactive inhibition. 

Retroactive inhibition. Retroactive inhibition is the in¬ 
terference of a mental effort with a previous one.: An 
intense mental effort made immediately after a study pe¬ 
riod, especially if it concerns similar matter, interferes 
■with the previous ideas; it does not permit their proper 
•consolidation. So a concentrated effort on a subject 
should be followed by relaxation or by an occupation or 
subject different from the previous one. 

That is why in teaching institutes a short interval is 
always allowed between classes. This interval is not only 
to give the pupil a rest but also to give the subject matter 
of the previous class time to settle, so as not to be disturbed 
by impressions of a similar nature coming immediately 
afterwards. That is also why a thing learnt at night re¬ 
mains more firmly impressed on the memory; sleep gives 
ideas time to settle in peace, free from the disturbance of 
the crowded impressions and ideas of the daytime. 


4 * Conclusion: Practical method of learning by heart 

A good method must contain the following phases: 

a. Preparation of the material to be memorised. This con¬ 
sists in an attentive reading and analysis of the whole piece. 
One’s aim in this must be to understand the sequence of 
thought and the logical relations or associations which it 
may contain. If there are none, they can be artificially 
created, as explained above. One must also determine 
the parts, if any, to be remembered verbatim and note the 
words, images and ideas that can serve as clues for the 
memory. 

b. Impressing it on the memory. For this, one must sim¬ 
ply repeat what he is trying to learn until it becomes 
familiar. But let it be intelligent repetition, delaying on 
what was noted in the first phase as of special account. 
When repeating, avoid looking at the book except when 
necessary: this will show up the passages which still defy 
the memory and the refractory associations that call for 
greater attention. Repetitions can be done in the most 
diverse circumstances, even with pen in hand if necessary. 

c. Fixation of the material. Over-learn the material. 
Do not stop as soon as you have succeeded in repeating the 
piece correctly just once. That would be like writing on 
sand; the wind would erase the writing. Memorising 
must be more like engraving and, for this, revision must 
be continued until one can say one’s piece as if it were 
one’s own. 

The failure of many to memorise well is due to their 
neglect of one or other of these stages. Frequently, the 
cause is a lack of intelligent preparation, thus rendering 
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study troublesome and barren, or else the insufficient con¬ 
tinuance of revision, learning just enough to get by for the 
moment. For him who goes through all three stages, 
memory will always be a useful ally both in study and in 
life. . 

ID. THE BODY 

Man is a composite of soul and body. Thinking or 
learning, then, is not dependent solely on the soul and its 
spiritual faculties, but also on the body and the whole com¬ 
plex of its organic functions. Mental activity and or¬ 
ganic functions are correlated. Mental work acts on our 
nerves and the nervous reaction, in its turn, affects men¬ 
tal work favourably or unfavourably as the case may be, 
Strong emotions affect the organism, and movements, for 
their part, also cause emotions. The development ot 
the mind or of the will can be retarded or obstructed by 
a weak body or a frail nervous system. Hence, the ideal 
condition for intellectual work, as well as for work of any 
other kind, is “a healthy mind in a healthy body”. 

If the trial of bad health is part of God’s design for 
some, they must not be discouraged; history provides us 
with many examples of saints and scholars who did ad¬ 
mirable work in spite of a precarious state of health. Ne¬ 
vertheless, to expect to be energetic without making use 
of the necessary means, is only tempting God. 

To keep the body fit for scientific work, one must ob¬ 
serve the rules of hygiene. Moreover, die body needs 
discipline. Naturally, bodily health must not become 
anyone’s principal concern, but it should be regarded 
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by all as a precious treasure, an important means of re¬ 
alising our ideals. 

Here below we indicate some principles of hygiene 
which one must take into account, some physical habits 
which must be acquired for purposes of good work, and 
the defects which most commonly injure effective study. 

1. Conditioning the body 

Hygiene, proper breathing, physical exercise, care 
regarding food and well-regulated sleep all contribute 
their share to keeping the body in good working order. 

Proper breathing. Mental work entails the consump¬ 
tion of a considerable quantity of oxygen. For this reason 
an abundance of pure air is a help towards clearness of 
mind, because it ensures the circulation of purified blood. 

“Live as much as possible in the open air. It is a re¬ 
cognised fact that attention—the nerve of study—is in 
close relation with breathing, and for general health we 
know that plenty of oxygen is a first condition. Windows 
open or part-open day and night when prudence allows, 
frequent deep-breathing exercises...., walks before 
and after work or even combined with work according to 
the Greek tradition, all these practices are excellent”. 1 

Physical exercise. Physical exercise is a great compa¬ 
nion of mental work, Any form of exercise strengthens the 
body, helps the blood circulation and refreshes the brain. 
A walk in the fresh air, athletics, or outdoor games after 
intense study renew the spirit, rest the nerves and destroy 
the neuromuscular tension caused by study, In the ab- 


1 Sertillanges, Tht Intellectual Life. 35. 
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senee of other forms of exercise, private physical exercises 
are a necessity, 1 

Food and sleep . The tired organism is revived and ton¬ 
ed up by sufficient food and sleep. A moderate diet, good 
eating habits—eating slowly, regular meals etc.—-help 
one’s intellectual work. Stimulants and alcoholic drinks 
should he avoided: they attack one’s power of concentra¬ 
tion, even if they sometimes seem to enliven the imagina¬ 
tion. They may even occasion serious handicaps, 

Still more important is sleep. In sleep, the organism 
gets rid of poisonous elements which both physical and 
mental works leave behind them, thus producing the sen¬ 
sation of weariness. “Pay still more attention to your 
sleep”, advises Sertillanges, “Take neither too much nor 
too little. Too much will make you heavy, stupid, will 
slow up the blood and the power of thinking; too little will 
expose you to the risk of prolonging unduly the stimula¬ 
tion of work and dangerously superimposing strain upon 
strain, Watch yourself; in this question of sleep as in that 
of food find out how much you need and make a firm re¬ 
solution to keep to it. There is no general rule”. 2 

2. Good bodily conditions during study 

The body should help, not hinder, our minds while 
we study. For this reason, as well as for others, correct 
posture, sensible care of the eyes and certain physical con¬ 
ditions in the room are important. 

Correct posture. “It is important”, writes Sertillanges, 


i Ibid. 

* Sertillanges i loc . oit . 
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“to work in a position that gives free play to the lungs and 
does not compress the other organs”. While studying, 
then, the body should be held erect to facilitate the breath¬ 
ing and to avoid possible curvature of the spine not un¬ 
common among intellectuals. 

Ordinarily, one will be seated when studying and this 
seems to favour concentration. But when study is pro¬ 
longed, it may perhaps be advisable to alternate between 
sitting and standing, because, in some, prolonged immo¬ 
bility of the body produces weariness and anxiety thus 
rendering attention difficult. 

Care of the eyes. The student’s eyes are surely one of 
his most valued gifts, So, one should avoid careless atti¬ 
tudes that may cause unnecessary eye strain and even in¬ 
curable defects. The first requisite is sufficient light, and 
this should be so positioned that it causes no glare on the 
printed page, thus enabling one to read without straining 
the eyes. Reading in direct sunlight or facing windows 
or artificial lights must be avoided. If possible, try to ar¬ 
range yourself in such a way that the light comes over your 
left shoulder and falls evenly on the page. 

You must try not to bend your head down over the 
book. What you are reading should be placed in a line 
perpendicular to the line of vision. That makes for less 
atigue as there is no need of focusing the eyes at widely 
different angles as they move in the process of reading. 
When the reading is prolonged, the eyes should be rested 
from time to time by looking away from the book or by 
closing them. 

f Surrounding physical conditions, Psychologists tell us 

that the habit of working in the same place—at the same 
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table or desk—is helpful. The habit of study asserts it¬ 
self. Another positive factor is quiet. The most disturb¬ 
ing noises, however, are those of unknown origin and in¬ 
termittent ones. 

On the other hand, it is well to bear in mind Bernard’s 
wise remark concerning the relation between fruitful study 
and these physical conditions; “Many books and pamph¬ 
lets which deal with effective study habits emphasise the 
need for proper lighting, proper temperature, controlled 
humidity, a good desk and straight chair, and quietness. 
There can be no doubt that these are desirable physical 
characteristics of the study atmosphere. They should be 
sought to a degree, But it must be stressed emphatically 
that good study may be accomplished when these condi¬ 
tions are unobtainable”. 1 


1 Bernard, Psychology of Learning, 24, 


Chapter 3 

DISPOSITIONS FOR 
EFFECTIVE STUDY 

1. General Dispositions 

Purity of life, Thomas Aquinas speaks of the neces¬ 
sity of keeping one’s conscience pure, of how careful one 
should be regarding silence, how slow to speak. He re¬ 
commends the student to be on friendly terms with his 
companions—neither aloof nor too familiar—and to avoid 
being involved in the doings and sayings of outsiders. 
Man’s psychological and moral unity is the reason for all 
this. The whole man studies. 

The moral virtues remove obstacles and prepare the 
“mental set up”. Passions and vices scatter one’s atten¬ 
tion, disperse the energies and hinder good judgement. 
Sertillanges thus finely describes these moral enemies of 
knowledge: “What are the enemies of knowledge?.. 
What about sloth, the grave of the best gifts? What of 
sensuality, which makes the body weak and lethargic, be¬ 
fogs the imagination, dulls the intelligence, scatters the 
memory? Of pride which sometimes dazzles and some¬ 
times darkens, which so drives us in the direction of 
our own opinion that the universal sense may escape 
us? Of envy which obstinately refuses to acknowledge 
1 some light other than our own? Of irritation which 
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repels criticism and comes to grief on the rock of error?” 1 

Consequently, educational centres where there is no 
check on conduct cannot be places of study. The fruit 
derived from the discipline of sense, from simplicity, 
humility and purity of conscience is the possession of truth. 
“Blessed are the pure of heart” said die Lord, “for they shall 
see God”. 

Unity of tendencies. Unity of tendencies, whether it be 
in one’s thought or desires, is an important factor in a life 
of study. It does away with parasitic ideas, makes con¬ 
centration possible and brings with it the natural joy that 
accompanies perfect acts. 

Unity of tendencies is assured by the purity of inten¬ 
tion with which one approaches study, and is protected 
by one’s ideal. To have as ideal something which is in 
agreement with one’s aptitudes, which is not in conflict 
with one’s vocation, is to bring to study the energies of 
all the tendencies unified by it. 

Prayer. Prayer is always useful,'no matter what the 
subject of our study may be. But when we come to study 
religious truth, prayer is not only useful, but necessary; 
it is that which puts us into direct contact with its subject 
matter, God. 

Prayer obtains from God graces of light for the mind 
and strength for the will. It tranquilises, restores and 
elevates. For that reason, there is no better way Of be¬ 
ginning a study session than a moment’s prayer. It must 
not be forgotten that study is an effort to acquire truth, 
and truth is in God, or, better, God is truth. 

1 Sertillanges, The Intellectual Life, 25. 
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2. Specific dispositions for study 

a. Earnestness and Interest. 

Study is hard work. It is beset by one danger; our 
native sloth or indolence. There is only one way to- 
overcome this—to develop in oneself the spirit of earnest¬ 
ness and a love of study. The desire or, rather, a real 
longing to learn is the motor that sustains our activity in 
those periods of hardship that are inseparable from the 
process of intellectual formation. 

Knowledge is born of desire. The desire may vary 
in kind, “but if knowledge is to be acquired at an opti¬ 
mum pace, the desire must be understood and be, strong 
—this is called interest. ..Interest is that feeling or atti¬ 
tude which the person has toward an object, situation, 
thing or person which creates “oneness”, or identification. 
It arouses and maintains activity toward a particular goal”. 1 
Interest provides the motive power, the driving force in 
study. So, to have interest is the first condition for ef¬ 
fective study and learning. 

How can we create and maintain a constant interest 
in the subject we are studying? Interest in a subject can 
come from various sources; it may spring from natural 
curiosity, from the subject’s relation to personal needs, 
from the desire to excel in it, or from fear of the conse¬ 
quences of failin g in it. In any case, the student must con¬ 
vince himself that he has an obligation to take interest. A 
teacher’s enthusiasm, the clarity of his teaching or the 

1 Bernard, Psychology of Learning and Teaching, 19. 
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variety of incidents he may introduce can facilitate atten¬ 
tion and arouse sporadic interest in a subject. But the 
enduring interest required for continuous study is some¬ 
thing that student alone can create. “Contrary to the 
expressed attitude of numerous students, it is not up to 
the instructor to make a course interesting—he can only 
help set up the conditions which will facilitate your taking 
(or creating) an interest in the work. Interest is an active 
process of identification on the part of the student. An 
outsider cannot identify for you. Interest is something 
you must take”. 1 

Obviously, not every subject will be pleasant. To be 
interesting is not the same as being pleasant. We are in¬ 
terested in a great many things that are unpleasant. It 
is enough that they be related to our needs, desires or 
ideals. ' 

The force of psychological arguments should be added 
too, when possible. We must try to love and make plea¬ 
sant what has been imposed on us as a duty. The first step 
towards that is to find a purpose in the subject and relate 
it to one’s own life. The student who is convinced that 
a certain subject is useless, or that some classes are of lit¬ 
tle or no use, is faced with a very tormenting and fruitless 
task. Reflection on the utility of any subject for the de¬ 
velopment of our personality or the fulfilment of our vo¬ 
cation, die reading biographies of men who have had to 
follow die same programme of studies and contact with 
people who find such subjects interesting can all be means 
of awakening our interest. 


Bernard, op. cit., 20. 
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On the other hand, when it is necessary to take on an 
uninteresting subject, it has been found that the best way 
out is to attack it with even greater effort and to keep at it 
until one penetrates its very essence and experiences the 
reward of having mastered it. In ultimate analysis, it is 
not the subject itself that is boring or dull; tiiere are many 
who find it interesting. Every fact and theory that one 
may have to study was once the object of someone’s interest. 
It is therefore potentially interesting. There may be dull 
students, therefore, or dull teachers or writers; but, 
when all is said and done, there are no dull subjects. 

High level of aspiration and a high ideal. To keep inter¬ 
est alive as a driving force, one should be always in com¬ 
petition with oneself, always striving for intellectual de¬ 
velopment. That is, one should have as proximate goal 
a definite task to master and as long-distance goal a clear 
ideal of intellectual formation. 

The spirit of conquest is something necessary for our 
student. At primary and high school level personal 
and group competitions are used for this purpose; emula¬ 
tion acts as a stimulant. In higher studies, one must com¬ 
pete with oneself; try to beat one’s own records. Besides 
this self-rivalry, a student must possess a level of aspiration 
equal to his intellectual task, It should not be too high, 
because then it offers frustration and defeat instea d of a 
challenge. Of course, it must not be too low either. To 
make only a minimum use of one’s faculties produces bore¬ 
dom and superficiality. 

Another thing the student must keep his eye on is his 
ideal: that portrait of his future self free from all those de¬ 
fects or lacunae which still mar its beauty, and possessed 
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of those qualities he ambitions. Such a vision is very 
powerful psychologically; it encourages and sustains, ge¬ 
nerates joy and optimism. And a certain amount of op¬ 
timism, a conviction of the possibility of reaching the de¬ 
sired goal of full intellectual development, is necessary for 
the student, No one is going to sacrifice oneself in order 
to realise something he does not believe to be possible. 
Pessimism and sadness cover the faculties like a veil. Joy 
and optimism dispose both body and soul for the task 
ahead and multiply one’s energies a hundredfold. With 
his eyes on the ideal, then, the student must cultivate the 
habit of joyfulness and optimism. 

b. Assiduity and perseverance. 

Whenever Pasteur met a student, he told him: “Work 
and persevere”. Assiduity and perseverance; without 
these there is no progress in study. 

The distinctive virtue of the student is studiousness. 
The opposite vice is laziness in its various forms. 

Just as the indolence of a people spells failure, so also 
that of a student, His faculties, created for fruitful work, 
become atrophied. His mind becomes a marketplace— 
open to all who pass by. There are futile preoccupations, 
mediocre ideas, unhealthy emotions where there should 
be the preoccupation to learn and the joy that is born of 
the conquest of truth. 

Laziness and its forms. The student must take into ac¬ 
count the natural tendency to indolence hidden in every 
man, “The great enemy of knowledge”, writes Sertil- 
langes, “is our indolence; that native sloth which shrinks 
from effort, which does indeed consent now and then, cap¬ 
riciously, to make a big effort but soon relapses into care-, 
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less automatism, regarding a vigorous and sustained im¬ 
petus as a regular martyrdom. A martyrdom, perhaps, 
given our make-up; but we must either be prepared for 
it or relinquish the idea of study: for what can be done 
without virile energy? “0 God, Thou sellest all good 
things to men at the price of effort”, wrote Leonardo da 
Vinci in his notes. He himself remembered it. 1 

That native sloth can express itself in various forms, 
disguise itself in various tendencies. In the first place, 
we have some wholly and absolutely lazy people whose 
repugnance for work of any kind is evident to all, They 
are the type that seem incapable of any clearly defined 
idea and who are ever shrouded in an atmosphere of weari¬ 
ness and somnolence. Should a student find himself at¬ 
tacked by such mental and physical torpor he must spare 
no pains to get out of that state as quickly as possible, 

But there is also a disguised laziness, all the more dan¬ 
gerous for being hidden. Sloth can nest, so speak, in dif¬ 
ferent types of students. In the pessimist, who rather 
than abandon his inactivity declares beforehand that there 
is nothing to investigate, nothing to do; in the routine- 
bound type who refuses to advance his knowledge by go¬ 
ing deeper into a subject, but is content to cling to his first 
opinion in the matter. 

Day-dreaming is an equally disguised form of lazi¬ 
ness. It is a floating state of mind where intellect and will 
are moved about aimlessly by the caprice of vague images 
and ideas that succeed one another without order. In 
some students, this tendency to day-dream survives a long 


1 Sertillanges, The Intellectual Life) 92-93. 
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time, and it is harmful. Apart from the unhealthy direc- [ 

tion it is liable to take, it leaves the mind full of vague t 

ideas and ideals, wastes a lot of time, and considerably ' 

weakens the will. Progress in study will be in'proportion 
to the brilliance of the imagination, the vigour of one’s \ 

thought, and a taste for precision in the use of words. In* i 

coherent thinking, a flighty imagination and a soporific • 

languor of the spirit must be fought as dangerous manifes- [ 

tations of indolence. 

Sloth can cloak itself even in activity. Deep down, i 

those active students who are always busy with useless 
little things, those who give themselves to excessive acti¬ 
vity, “undertaking many things simultaneously or succes- j 

sively, but always on the well understood condition of ne- I 

ver finishing them” because of the constancy which that 
would require, are really lazy. It is what Balmes calls 
“sloth under a hypocritical veil”. 1 Very similar is the 
case of those who are capable of considerable effort in one 
sphere of activity, while in another equally important one 
they are indolent. I am not referring to those who are 
lazy where study is concerned, but outstanding when it I 

comes to athletics—a frequent phenomenon—but to 
those who devote themselves passionately to the study of 
one subject and neglect another altogether. Like un¬ 
pruned trees, they tend to grow only in one direction. So, ■ f 
even such “industriousness” is used as a mask by sloth. 

i 

Yet another kind of laziness takes refuge in “vain cu- f 

riosity”. Intellectual curiosity, the desire for knowledge, 

__ { 
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is a necessary virtue; its contrary vice is known as “incu- 
riositas”—the absence of such a desire—and it produces 
mental passivity and sterility. But “vain curiosity” is 
opposed to studiousness in the same way as laziness is. It 
can take on a variety of forms but they all have one thing 
in common: an inordinate desire to know without order, 
method or measure. 

The portrait of the young man carried away by this 
curiosity is a well-known one: he devours one book on 
physiology, another on history, yet another on philosophy 
or theology etc., but makes a deep study of none of them. 
Is this the work of a diligent student? No indeed, it is 
.that of the slothful, even if he reads late into the night. 
Besides, it is harmful and fruitless work. What happens 
to the person who, carried away by an uncontrolled ap¬ 
petite, swallows every kind of food without chewing it? 
He ruins his stomach. Applied to our case, the result is a 
failure to assimilate what is read—intellectual indiges- 
tion—with the consequent loss of ability for personal and 
formative study. 

When a student abandons obligatory study to follow 
the lead of his curiosity, he is not assiduous but lazy. This 
brings us to the consideration of that quality so necessary 
for any kind of study that would give lasting results: 
namely, perseverance or constancy. 

Perseverance. Learning is a gradual process and a hard 
one. It takes time, hence the need of perseverance. 
Boots with such alluring titles as “How to Learn a Lan¬ 
guage without Tears”, “Philosophy Made Easy”, “His¬ 
tory in Three Months” and the like, are rapidly disap- 


1 Balmes, The Art of Thinking Well, 249. 
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pearing from the market. It is true that good textbooks 
with a right method can eliminate useless complications, 
but they cannot do away with effort. Learning anything 
worthwhile is difficult; for some it is painful; for everyone 
it is tiring. 

A life of study, sometimes due to the difficulty of a sub¬ 
ject, sometimes due to the length of time it takes to master 
it, has its moments of depression, of distaste. What Ser- 
tillanges says of such moments in scientific work has a re¬ 
lative application to study in general; “AH workers be¬ 
wail the moments of depression that break in on the hours 
•of ardour and threaten to bring their results to nothing. 
When the disgust with work lasts long, one feels that one 
would rather plant cabbages than pursue a wearisome' 
study; one envies the labourer who on his side calls you a 
good-for-nothing because you sit quietly in your chair”. 1 

On, such occasions, one needs all the energy the will 
can muster; the vision of the goal will give the necessary 
courage. The only way'to overcome difficulties is to face 
them; to throw oneself ardently into the work. First the 
inertia and later the distaste will disappear in the fire of 
joyous and fruitful work. Much is asked of the student, 
but he also receives much in return; personal formation, 
the peace brought by a duty fulfilled, preparation for the 
future and the final victory. 

“The true intellectual is, by definition, a man who per¬ 
severes. He takes on himself the task oflearning and tea¬ 
ching; he loves truth with his whole being; he is consecra¬ 


J Sertillanges, The Intellectual Life , 156. 
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ted to his work; he does not. throw it up prematurely. 
Great lives have all displayed this supreme mark of sup¬ 
eriority. They end like a glorious day. The red light 
of the setting sun is no less beautiful than the first golden 
gleams of morning and it has grandeur in addition. The 
man of character who has worked unfailingly throughout a 
long life can go down like the sun into a quiet and splen¬ 
did death; his work follows him, and at the same time 
remains with us”. 1 


1 Ibid, .161. 
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CONDITIONS OF 
EFFECTIVE STUDY 


i, Concentration 

One of the conditions necessary for success in work or 
study is concentrated attention. Even several hours’ study j 
are meaningless unless it is done with the proper applica- ; 
tion of the mind. Many students who are unsuccessful 
owe their failure not to any lack of brains, but to the fact 
that they have never trained their minds to do disciplined 
and concentrated work. Others, who are not geniuses, 
are outstanding because the habit of consistent attention j 
teaches them how to avail of all their faculties to'the best 
advantage. 

The process of attending can be started and maintained 1 

in different ways. We may speak of involuntary attention, 
where certain kind of intense stimuli (noise, pain etc.) 
force themselves on our attention; we cannot but attend. 

We may also speak of spontaneous attention, which does j 
not imply' effort—one attends naturally and easily to things; j 
that answer to some personal interest. In studies, for in¬ 
stance, one may have moments of spontaneous attention, j 
studying a subject that one is personally interested in, or I 
listening to an inspiring teacher. . j 

However, the objects of our study do not always arouse ’ 
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spontaneous attention. . Then, it is the turn of free, willed 
and active attention, where one decides to attend and main¬ 
tains that attitude actively. ■ It is an attitude that may 
entail some effort, because the process of attending is selec¬ 
tive; a person can concentrate his attention on one ob¬ 
ject rather than another—choose what is more important 
in preference to that which is more pleasant. 

Effects of concentration, The mental faculties work at ma¬ 
ximum efficiency only as long as their attention is held. 
“Light when diffused is lessened in geometrical progres¬ 
sion. On the contrary, if you concentrate it through a 
lens, what it hardly warmed when it radiated freely takes 
fire at the focal point where the heat is intensified.” 1 
The perception of stimuli and one’s reaction to them are 
sharpened by attention; under the concentrated force of 
the mind, sensory stimuli grow in intensity; ideas become 
more and more clear; the logic of their associations comes 
to the surface; the basis of a judgement gradually takes 
shape in the mind; the foundations for memorising are 
strengthened. 

Study that is engaged in with perfect attention has 
another effect, too; it becomes pleasant and is much less 
tiring. “When we follow the course of one idea to the 
exclusion of every other, when we are attentive only to 
what we are studying or hearing and forget everything 
else, even ourselves, then the intellectual return is at its 
maximum. Then natural pleasure is great, and there is 
only that minimal fatigue which we call physical. Two 
hours of this perfect attention are equalised by five mi- 

1 Sertillanoes, op, cit., 95 . 
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mites of rest through conscious sensations (‘receiving’). 
A day’s work is balanced by a night’s sleep. Thus we 
can work intensely at a single idea for many years, and in¬ 
tense and orderly study far from weakening the brain, is a 
gymnastic which strengthens it.” 1 

On the other hand, when study is fraught with distrac¬ 
tions, with parasitic ideas, it is less satisfying and more 
tiring,” 2 

Causes of defective attention . At times one’s inability to 
concentrate is due to bodily weakness: fatigue and bore¬ 
dom prevent alertness. Neuromuscular tension also in¬ 
terferes with concentration. Since mental activity has a 
corresponding reaction in nerves and muscles, any tension 
that brings fatigue will impede perfect attention. 

The most common sources of distraction and, conse¬ 
quently, the most frequent causes of defective concentra¬ 
tion are of the cognitive and affective orders: namely a 
lack of interest in what one has to study or listen to, and 
emotional disturbances. The mind and will are inclined 
to attend only to what is proposed to them as “good”— 
in relation to their needs. The case of many college stu¬ 
dents, who say they cannot concentrate on their studies, 
is not that they have not got the “mentalpower” to doit, 
but that, either out of indolence or for lack of a profession¬ 
al vocation, they have not got sufficient interest to do it. 
The same people are well able to concentrate on a person 
or object in which they are interested. Then there are 


1 luiK, Achieving Peace of Heart, 32-33. 

2 Irala, toe, cit. 


those who complain that they are not able to concentrate 
on their studies so well as they formerly did. Here again, 
it is not, as one has expressed it, “because their brain has 
become weaker, but because their ‘hearts’ have become 
richer, admitting many other objects and persons within 
their field of interest.” 

Emotional disturbances, such as uncontrolled passions, 
worries, scruples, anxieties, affections, phobias etc. can 
make concentration impossible. When, for example, one 
is afraid, it is difficult to attend to anything else but the 
source of one’s fear; the process of study will be continually 
disturbed by the intrusion of ideas and feelings associated 
with the emotion. The mere idea of trying to finish some¬ 
thing quickly produces worry, with consequent muscular 
tension, thus , hastening fatigue. This is frequently the 
case with students who, before an examination, try to co¬ 
ver a big amount too quickly. The physical result is ten¬ 
sion and quickly ensuing fatigue; a result seriously detri¬ 
mental to their studies since it renders attention ineffec¬ 
tive and impairs the clarity of their ideas. In fact, their 
j anxiety has caused them to achieve the opposite of what 
they were so anxious to do, 

How to concentrate. In the history of the sciences, there 
have been persons endowed with a remarkable power of 
i concentration. Their healthy minds and strong wills 
easily, divided the day into so many working compart¬ 
ments, giving all their energies to each task. The absorp¬ 
tion of some scholars was well high incredible; it gave 
rise to their famous “distractions”, distractions that pre- 
I supposed the complete concentration of all their energies 
i on the object of their study. . 
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All can, however, train themselves to concentrate, 
thus rendering study more effective, and all can avoid to 
some extent the obstacles which hinder attention . 1 

In normal cases, the first requisite for attention is to 
develop a deep interest in the work of the moment. Fre¬ 
quently, it is the will that must put things in motion and 
give the sign, “age quod agis 5 ’—“attend to what you are 
doing”. A person may not always be able to do what 
he wants to, of course, but he must want to do whatever 
he does. If the attention is to be something joyous, effi¬ 
cacious and lasting, this voluntary attention (born of a de¬ 
liberate act of the will) must be converted as far as possible 
into spontaneous attention (sustained by perceiving the 
work as “good”). One should make work interesting, 
surround it with the light of "one’s life and ideals. Then 
the process of concentration will develop spontaneously 
and be fruitful. 

Regarding the obstacles to concentration, the remedy 
will vary according to the nature of each. For instance, 
in the case of emotional disturbances one should • try to 
discover their roots and destroy or weaken them in such a 
way that they do not interfere with one’s attention. The 
same holds true for external distractions; they are no more 
of a hindrance than competing thoughts and impulses, 
Quiet and complete seclusion—which is not always 

1 R. De Saint-Laurent advises as follows for a methodical develop¬ 
ment of concentration; Beware of the “empty-moments”; keep a check, 
on yourself during your work; keep up your interest in the conversation 
in which you take part; use the moments of leisure to the best advan¬ 
tage; keep your eyes open on the world at large. Cf. Menial Concen¬ 
tration (Dublin, Aubanel, 1950) 65-82; he proposes some concentration 
exercises in pp. 33-44, 

A 
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available—is not an indispensable condition for concen¬ 
trated study or work. The solitude one needs for study is 
mainly interior. 

Experience and psychology teach us that concentra¬ 
tion is just as easy—and for some even easier—in a library 
or crowded study hall as in a private room . 1 It is not 
the same, of course, when the hall is also being used for 
recreation, or when some will not co-operate during wor¬ 
king hours. Then it takes a great effort of the will to be¬ 
gin and maintain one’s concentration. Such circumstan¬ 
ces, however, have the advantage of developing the abi¬ 
lity to disregard external distractions, till one can study 
even in the midst of noise. If physical solitude is avail¬ 
able, naturally one should protect it; when one wants to 
work and knows how to, it is better to work all alone and 
create for oneself some privileged hours of perfect atten¬ 
tion. 

One must also take into account the limitations of 
one’s powers of concentration. In other words, we must 
be able to combine concentration with relaxation. There 
is a limit to the strength and duration of attention. The 
fact that one is able to concentrate on a subject for several 
hours does not mean that one has been concentrating at¬ 
tention on the same idea or image all the time; this is pos¬ 
sible only for a few seconds, In protracted concentration 
there is rapid oscillation as one’s attention switches to rela¬ 
ted images or ideas. Moreover, one does not attend fully 
to successive ideas without periodic moments of relaxation,® 

1 Cf. Sertillanges, The Intellectual Life, 76-77. 

2 Cf, Irala, Admins Peace cf Heart, 45-47. 
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If a person studies without anxiety, he will take these 
momentary relaxations unconsciously. The relaxation 
may be no more than looking out of the window. This 
is sufficient to enable the mind to continue working with 
full attention. And then when the time for full relaxa¬ 
tion, for rest, comes, one should take this also with one’s 
whole mind and will. The case of students who are un¬ 
able to concentrate on their studies during study time and 
yet cannot stop thinking of them when they are supposed 
to be resting is not infrequent. The result is depression, 
fatigue and perhaps a nervous breakdown . 1 

2. Order and method 

If study is to be productive, then it must be orderly 
and methodical. Order and method complement one 
another: method is order in action. 

Order is something that embraces our whole life: it 
must be present in ourselves, in our lives and in our use 
of time. For a methodically efficient study the student 
needs three things especially: a well-planned time-table, 
a correct Qombination of study and rest, and a right ap¬ 
proach to the different subjects of study. 

a. Scheduling the time 

The time-table of every educational institute includes 
the following items, each with its own well-defined length 


1 Irala offers some means and exercises to correct defective concen¬ 
tration in Achieving Peace ofPIeart, chap. II and III; in chap. I he speaks 
of remedies against bodily and mental fatigue. In some cases recourse 
to a specialist may be necessary. 


of time: classes, study time, free study time, time for 
personal duties and responsibilities, free time, recreation,, 
rest. All these are necessary and must be well combin¬ 
ed if they are to be effective. 

It often happens, however, that the student' finds him¬ 
self without an official time-table for study, and must 
schedule his time himself. A time-table is absolutely 
necessary: it enables one to make the most efficient use of 
the time available; it frees one from both the feeling of 
hurry or indecision, and, at the same time, closes the door 
on temptations to laziness, unrestrained curiosity or im¬ 
provisation. 

This time-table must be realistic, well-fitted, that is,, 
to the duties and needs of each, and to the varying degrees 
of ease or difficulty which each one finds in the work as¬ 
signed to him. It must also be flexible, lest, in some Cir¬ 
cumstances, it should prove a hindrance rather than a help- 
in the performance of one’s duties and in the harmonious 
development of the personality. Once one has settled, 
on a certain schedule, it is important that he observes it 
faithfully. 

b . Periods of study and rest 

One’s time-table must be a perfectly balanced combi¬ 
nation of work and relaxation, of study time and time for 
recreation and rest. This is necessary in order to keep 1 
oneself in good physical, mental and emotional health. 

Length of study periods . Study periods during which the- 
learning of a subject is carried, on continuously, should lie 
neither too short nor too long. The level of efficiency va¬ 
ries during each period. The normal study period has 
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three phases: ( 1 ) A warming-up phase—that of adapting 
oneself to the task in hand until one has got into the swing 
of it, ( 2 ) A phase of full output , during which the learner 
works at his best. ( 3 ) A slowing-down phase that starts 
with the onset of fatigue and boredom. 

The most suitable length of time to be devoted conti¬ 
nuously to a subject will depend on the nature of the mat¬ 
ter and the learner’s power of concentration and endur¬ 
ance. According to that curve of efficiency and fatigue, 
a short period seems to be inadvisable, for it may not al¬ 
low the second phase to run fully; too lengthy a period 
may be unprofitable, and even harmful, due to the moun¬ 
ting fatigue and boredom. Study only defeats its own 
end if continued when fatigue and boredom are caused 
not by a lack of interest but by a real necessity. Sym¬ 
ptoms of fatigue are nature’s warning that a change of 
occupation or rest is needed. 

Unrestrained curiosity or the anxiety of an examin¬ 
ation sometimes lead to abuses in this'matter, for instance 
by prolonging study late into the night. One can deceive 
oneself in such cases by the illusion of a “mental second 
wind”: the feeling of fatigue or drowsiness may be got rid 
of by a great effort of the will or the use of stimulants, the 
mind then appearing to be clear. There are emergency 
forces or energies in man, and when he is tired—but not 
exhausted—nature allows him to draw on these re¬ 
sources, But only at the price of efficiency; for the next 
day, or those following, if that effort and abuse continue, 
it will result in over-fatigue; ordinary daily rest is power¬ 
less to take away that fatigue and that weighs on one for 
days, interfering with the efficiency of his work. 
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The best time for study . A question closely related with 
what we have just been saying is that of the best time for 
studying and the wise distribution of one’s effort in each 
subject. Experiments have repeatedly shown that the 
efficiency of mental work varies during the day. In edu¬ 
cational institutes the time-table of studies is drawn up 
with this in mind, and it is well to take it into account for 
the regulating of one’s private studies also. 

The first hours of the morning and those at the begin¬ 
ning of the night are commonly regarded as the best for 
study: the former because at that time the organism is 
more rested and the mind clearer; the latter on account 
of their accompanying quiet and the fact that sleep, which 
helps ideas to settle, comes soon afterwards. However, 
to study just before bed-time would probably interfere 
with sleep; so some time should be allowed for the mind 
to relax. The last spiritual exercises of the day can be a 
help in this. 

Rest. In the student, the ability to combine intense 
study properly with periods of rest is a very precious 
virtue. Rest does not always mean recreation, of course; 
still less, idleness. The kind and amount of rest to be 
taken will depend on the nature and the degree of the fa¬ 
tigue to be remedied. We may speak of normal fatigue 
and over-fatigue. The former is the normal result of work 
and the ordinary means of resting are sufficient to take it 
away. Over-fatigue or exhaustion arises either from 
pathological conditions or from abuses in working, and 
may require the use of extraordinary means to cure it. 

Normal fatigue, which is what we are concerned with 
here, can be either local or general. Several times during 
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the day we experience local fatigue; in these cases a 
change of occupation—from mental to manual work and 
vice versa—is equivalent to rest. A little moment of 
prayer will have the same relaxation value. But sometimes, 
recreation will be more advisable. 

Fatigue, however, may reach such proportions and 
become so general that it renders further efficient work, 
whether mental or manual, impossible. Then we have 
a fatigue which is general and complete, That is usually 
how one feels after a full working-day. The remedy for 
this, provided there have been no abuses in the work, is 
the complete rest of a good night’s sleep. 

c. Right approach to the different subjects 

Order and method in academic work require the stu¬ 
dent to study each subject according to the method de¬ 
manded by its nature, and to give to each the importance 
it possesses in the light of the student’s vocation. 

Right approach. The principles and conditions that hold 
good for study in general are applicable to that of any 
subject. But besides these, each subject demands a method 
and an approach proper to itself. Take the study of a 
foreign language, for instance; the approach will vary 
according as one is learning to speak it or merely to read 
it. Likewise, such different subjects as mathematics, sci¬ 
ence, philosophy, history etc. all demand a different ap¬ 
proach. Each one, therefore, must follow the directions 
and hints given either in the text-book or by the professor 
for each particular subject. 

Proper importance and sequence of subjects . To follow one’s 
whims and fancies in study and pass arbitrarily from one 
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subject, or part of it, to another, means submitting the 
mind to a whirlwind of ideas and impressions which are 
impossible to assimilate. That constancy which takes a 
subject step by step in the order imposed by a programme 
and a sequence of classes, is indispensable to effective assi¬ 
milation. Such proverbs as “divide and conquer” and 
“hasten slowly” find an application here. 

Even in the field of free study, the student must remem¬ 
ber the purpose of his study generally as this is identified 
with his vocation. Otherwise, one would introduce a 
double ideal into his life, or at least a secondary ideal not 
in agreement with that of his vocation. It creates a con¬ 
flict of interests, and that is harmful to study. 

Besides this fundamental principle of a hierarchy 
among the subjects, one should also keep certain psycho¬ 
logical principles in mind. Thus, for example, the more 
difficult things should be attacked first. Once these are 
mastered, the rest follows easily. Then one is free to 
indulge in questions or subjects of particular interest. 
This is the natural procedure in scientific work and spe¬ 
cialisation, which we shall deal with in the second part 
of this book. 

Conclusion: Getting the most out of a study session 

In these concluding paragraphs, we offer some coun¬ 
sels for getting the most out of a study session. They are 
but the practical application of the principles we have 
hitherto been explaining. 

i. Prepare for study. Before you begin a study session, 
you must first of all create a suitable environment for it 
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and prepare your mind. The presence of all those phy¬ 
sical and psychological factors we spoke of earlier is very 
desirable but not always possible. There are, however, 
two important things which are always possible. First, 
a short prayer; this will give your study a purpose and 
bring calm and light to your mind. The second is to have 
all the necessary material-—text-book, reference book, pen, 
paper, etc.—-ready, to hand or easily accessible; this will 
avoid your having to interrupt your concentration. 

2 . Get straight down to work. You must get down to 
your assignment immediately and vigorously. The golden 
rule must be: ‘‘age quod agis”, which we might paraph¬ 
rase here as “focus your full attention on the work to be 
done”. In case concentration is difficult, concentrate 
for just a few moments first on one paragraph and then on 
another, or. take up your pen and summarise the first pa¬ 
ragraph, thus easing yourself into the swing of the task. 

3 . Be active , Study means learning and not just co¬ 
vering pages of an assignment. You must aim at under¬ 
standing the matter and look for the associations and im¬ 
plications of the truth you find there. Study, in other 
words, must be a period of full mental activity, 

4 . Be methodical in your activity. When approaching, 
understanding and mastering a subject, do so methodical¬ 
ly, step by step. First, get an' overall view of the matter, 
by reading the introductory or summary matter or by 
making a note of its main divisions and headings. Then 
read with an inquisitive mind, trying to find the answers 
to such questions as: what are the main ideas? Which 
can be regarded as supporting material? Which elements 
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are primary, which secondary, and how are they inter¬ 
related? Next try to recall, to test your memory, and 
understanding, by trying to answer the same questions 
without the book. Now reflect on what you have learnt, 
relating it to ideas and facts already known to you, and 
trying to see what new avenues of thought they open up. 
That will make the new material really your own and also- 
provide a little initiation into creative thinking. Finally 
revise the material periodically in order to master it fully. 

In the whole of this process the golden rule is: activity 
in your study, method in your activity and perseverance 
in your method. 

5 . Study calmly. To study actively does not mean 
studying in feverish haste. You must try to assimilate 
the matter well without wasting time, but also without 
being anxious to finish as soon as possible. Tension, ner¬ 
vousness and worry must give way to Dupuytren’s max¬ 
im: “Above all, let us not hurry, because we have no time 
to lose”. 

6 . Protect your solitude. If you have a room at your 
disposal and a set time for study, that time must be con¬ 
sidered as sacred. Nobody must be permitted to steal 
it. Neither the indiscretion of friends nor a misconceived 
charity must be allowed to interrupt the work; charity, 
both towards ourselves and our neighbour, requires that: 
we form ourselves properly, There are other times for 
communicating with our feliowmen. 

If you must work in a study-hall or library, you must 
impose on yourself a rigid discipline which will ensure a. 
solitude equal to that of a private room. You must make 
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it a rule to resist curiosity concerning what is going on 
■around you, no matter what happens. Besides, you must 
■accustom your neighbours to respect this discipline and 
■yourself to respect that of others. You cannot show your 
• charity better than by helping other people’s concentra¬ 
tion with your own, and, conversely, you can do no gre¬ 
ater harm than to break up the rhythm of other people’s 
.attention by your own distractedness. 


Chapter 5 


CLASS 

1. The usefulness of class 

With the invention of the printing press and the mul¬ 
tiplication of books, some thought the role of the class and 
of the teacher, surrounded by pupils for whom his words 
were the only source of information, would grow less. A 
learned man could put all his knowledge into a book and the 
book could replace the teacher. That is the idea behind 
Carlyle’s remark that the modem university is a library. 

In actual fact, the book has not ousted the teacher, 
nor has the library replaced class-halls and laboratories. 
Class helps a student in many ways. It helps the will by 
making such qualities as constancy and assiduity easy to 
practise and accustoming it to the progressive method- 
effects which it produces irrespective of whether the sub¬ 
ject is interesting or not. Class also furthers one’s under¬ 
standing of a subject. In books, the facts and doctrine 
are dead and inert matter. On the lips of■ the teacher, 
they come to life. Some points are emphasised and others 
passed over in order to achieve a harmonious effect. 
Obscure and difficult passages are approached from de¬ 
ferent angles and explained. Retention is facilitated, 
too, because the more the senses that collaborate in the 
learning of something, the easier it is to remember it. In 
class, the voice and gestures of the teacher play their pa^t 
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together with our own sight and hearing and sometimes 
our voice. 

Moreover, the teacher’s experience and his grasp of 
the subject as a whole are a great help in seeing and solving 
difficulties; they also help us to acquire the ability to com¬ 
prehend, make us prudent, and teach us to apply our know¬ 
ledge to real life. The younger the. pupils, of course, 
the greater the utility of class. The teacher acts as a 
bridge between youth and maturity, between class work 
and the world. 

A consideration of the lot of the self-taught student, 
who ignores oral teaching altogether, serves to empha¬ 
sise the usefulness of class still further. Besides lacking 
the helps which class has to offer, the self-taught person 
is exposed to several dangers. The first is the temptation 
to study only those subjects or questions which appeal 
to him, leaving aside anything that causes difficulty or is 
unattractive. Hence the lacunae in his formation. 
Secondly this way of learning is slow, and leaves one 
open to incorrect interpretations and downright errors, 
finally, since the self-taught man has been accustomed 
to judge everything for himself, without the counter-ba¬ 
lance of other minds, he is in danger of becoming too dog¬ 
matic in his assertions and incapable of appreciating the 
viewpoints of others. Self-teaching can make a man eru¬ 
dite, but it is very unlikely to give him a balanced, all¬ 
round formation. 

a, The limitations and dangers of class 

All this does not mean that we are to expect all our in¬ 
struction from our professors. Class without private study 
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is obviously not enough. Even if the ideal of two hours’ 
study for every hour’s class is not always possible, one must 
be convinced of the necessity of a certain amount of study 
to complement class work. Nor is it necessary that the whole 
of the subject matter be explained in class. Some students 
seem to prefer to be told things, to have everything present¬ 
ed to them by word of mouth. They may feel resentment 
if the professor does not cover the whole textbook by means 
of a detailed explanation. This is to misunderstand the 
relation between teacher and textbook, between class and 
study. 

Many things in a subject or textbook are easily assimilat¬ 
ed without the immediate help of a professor. To explain 
minutely what is not necessary is to subject the class and 
the learning process to a dangerously slow pace. The 
student must benefit from both teacher and textbook, from 
study as well as from class. Each has to supplement the 
other. 

Coming now to the dangers or drawbacks of class, we 
would indicate the following: 

Becoming accustomed to passivity . The most immediate 
danger arising from class is the passivity of the pupil, be¬ 
cause it threatens to render class completely fruitless. The 
pupil listens to the professor’s explanations, and with docili¬ 
ty accepts ali bis arguments and his solutions of the difficul¬ 
ties without ever thinking out or investigating anything 
for himself, His work is reduced to memorising what the 
professor and the. textbook have given him. 

Such passivity jeopardises one’s whole formation. It 
makes assimilation difficult and leaves undeveloped one’s 
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ability to reflect, to think for oneself and to apply one’s 
knowledge to the circumstances of everyday life. Work 
thus becomes something mechanical and cannot be plea¬ 
sant. 

Inadequate presentation of the matter . A problem that 
arises in large classes is that of the individual differences 
between the alumni: differences in previous formation, in 
intellectual capacity, in reading ability and fluency in 
the language. An explanation which some would regard 
as above them, will be regarded by others as normal or 
even elementary. What impresses some will leave others 
unmoved. So that, no matter how great his ability, a 
professor can never hope to present his subject in a way 
that will be always suited to each and every pupil. 

When students are divided into groups according to 
their interest or, ability, then of course die range of differ¬ 
ences is reduced and the quotient of inadaptation becomes 
less. Nevertheless, some degree of difference will still 
remain, and, so, now and then each student will find some¬ 
thing which is not fully adapted to his present capacity 
and interest. This calls for a special effort on the stu¬ 
dent’s 'part to overcome the inconvenience. 

Boredom, Glass, like any other activity involving mut¬ 
ual interaction, risks a certain amount of boredom. The 
danger increases when the teacher is the same for several 
subjects, or when a teacher has taughtthe samesubject 
for years.. Both the professor and the students must be 
aware of this difficulty, and overcome it by their combin¬ 
ed,efforts. 
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3, Conditions for an effective class 

The effectiveness of a class depends as much on the 
professor as on the pupils. The professor must feel the 
responsibility of discharging his duties to the best of his 
ability. But even when the professor does his best, and 
makes use of the best methods, 1 class will still not be effec¬ 
tive without the co-operation of the pupil. 

The effectiveness of a class requires the pupil’s co-op¬ 
eration not only during class, but also before and after it. 
This co-operation might be summed up in three counsels: 
(a) Prepare the class; (b) Be active during class; (c) Com¬ 
plement the class, 

a. Preparation of class 

I am not speaking here of the remote preparation, which 
includes the proper dispositions for any study—earnest¬ 
ness, diligence and the desire to learn. This is all taken 
for granted. Here, I am concerned only with the proxi¬ 
mate preparation. 

The proximate preparation consists in preparing the 
matter about to be treated of in class in such a way as to 
have a general idea of it. Certain questions will arise 
from this preliminary reading and one must go to class in 


1 .Gilbert Highet studies the different methods of teaching-lectur¬ 
ing, tutorial system, class room work from the teachers’ point of view in 
The Art of Teaching (London, Methuen & Go., 1951) 88-134. His re¬ 
mark in pag. 88 on the limitations of each method are very prudent, 
The programme of studies should comprise intellectual activities that 
employ all the' methods: studies, Seminars, lectures. 
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quest of the answers. Certain opinions will have been 
formed, and await class for confirmation or rejection. To 
go to class without this preparation is to run the risk of 
not being able to understand the professor or the text, 
and of not being able to take notes intelligently, because 
one does not know whether the teaching imparted is con¬ 
tained in the textbook or not, The chances are that an 
unprepared student will not see the difficulties, and should 
he have some difficulty, he will be afraid to voice it lest 
it be already answered in the textbook. 

Proximate preparation usually consists in consulting 
books—chiefly textbook, if there is one. We shall say 
something, therefore, of the necessity of familiarising one¬ 
self with the textbook and of revising tracts which have 
been studied already. 

i) Getting familiar with the textbook. Generally speak¬ 
ing, a textbook contains only a summary of the science 
and its chief principles. It is usually written with class 
and examinations in view. Its virtues and vices derive 
from this. It is nearly always precise and reliable, but 
may also be dull. 

Its conciseness and precision make it an excellent 
means of initiation into any science. As Balmes says, 
“There is in every science and profession an aggregate of 
primordial notions, names and expressions which can only 
be learned by studying an elementary work... Elementary 
works, we may be told, are but a skeleton; that is true; 
but yet they save time and labour; having the skeleton 
ready formed for, you, it will be easy to correct its defects, 
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to cover it with nerves, and muscles, and flesh, and to give 
it colour, motion and life”. 1 ' 

ii) How to use the textbook. The textbook’s role during 
the school year is to secure a careful preparation for 
the class, to make class easier and to make a steady re¬ 
vision possible. What better way is there of preparing a 
class than to take a brief, but careful, glance at the text¬ 
book. The theme of the next class is there and one can 
note down the doubts and difficulties which he expects 
class to clarify and solve. In class, the textbook helps 
both the teacher and the pupil; it supplies the outlines 
and fills in some necessary details; it saves time and energy 
jby sparing the teacher the trouble of dictating and the 
students that of copying down the facts, figures and argu¬ 
ments that are common property and require no special 
ability either to discover or to understand them. Finally, 
it greatly facilitates revision. 

The student should carefully read the textbook from 
beginning to end. In fact, he should begin with the pre¬ 
face and introduction, where the nature of the textbook 
will be indicated, to see, whether, for instance, it has been 
written from the standpoint of the logical order of the sci¬ 
ence, or has taken into account the nature of the student, 
thus approaching the self-teacher type of book.. The stu¬ 
dent should go through the bibliography too: this broad¬ 
ens his horizons and shows him the books that supple¬ 
ment the limited scope of the textbook. Even the index 
should be read, because, if it is a good one, it will show the 
connection between the various parts and questions, and 


1 Balmes, The Art of Thinking Well, 160-162. 
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will provide a skeleton of the science in question. All 

this prepares one to study the book itself fruitfully. i 

'' : ! 

iii) The life-long love of one's textbook. The textbook’s 
function does not come to an end toge ther with the exa¬ 
mination, even if one has mastered its contents and even 

when it deals with one of those sciences which advances j| 
so swiftly that textbooks rapidly go out of date. 

' The textbook used during his official course of studies 
will always have a special value for the person who stu¬ 
died it thoroughly. Hence, the advisability of keeping it 
not only when one passes on to a higher grade, but for 
one’s whole life, John Adams, who regards as “detest¬ 
able” the habit some students have “of selling all their old 
textbooks as soon as they have served their turn”, has these 
remarks to make about a person’s relation to his textbook: 

“We have a greater familiarity with that textbook than 
with any other on the subject. We know our way about 
in it, We are able, with the minimum expenditure of 
time, to get out of it any information we want. There is 
the further advantage in retaining our old textbooks, that 
they supply in the most effective way a record of our intel¬ 
lectual experience. No one who has not tried it can re¬ 
alise the efficiency of an old textbook in reviving in the 
mind the intellectual experiences which' marked the ori¬ 
ginal study of the subject”. 1 I 

iv) The revision of subjects already studied. The brief 
reading of the textbook before class will sometimes reveal 
the need of a glance at former tracts. 


b. Activity in class 

If our assistance at class is to be fruitful, it must be 
assiduous, attentive and active. We have already dealt 
with assiduity and attention when enumerating the dis¬ 
positions necessary for any kind of intellectual work, be 
it class or study. Here we limit ourselves to giving some 
counsels for the practice of activity through (i) in¬ 
telligent listening, (ii) intelligent questioning, and (iii} 
the intelligent taking of notes. 

i) Intelligent listening. Among those assisting at a lec- 
ture or a class, we may distinguish those who are too dis¬ 
tracted to hear anything at all, those who merely hear 
without giving their mind to the subject, and those who real¬ 
ly listen, their minds receiving arid acting upon what is 
being said. To hear, one has to do little more than exer¬ 
cise the sense of hearing; one can be intellectually passive 
and still hear. For listening, the will and the mind must 
take part. The will: 1 usually we listen only when we 
want to; the will can turn listening on and off like a radio. 
The, mind: as long as there is listening, the mind is active. 
There is action and reaction between the listener and the 
speaker. The mind receives, selects, approves, rejects* 
agrees with the other or not. 

A good conversationalist is recognised not only by his 
speech but also by his ability to listen. A good actor is 
easily detected by the way he listens or seems to listen. The 
good student is easily identified by the way he really 
listens. A far-away look in the eyes of a student, or a pos¬ 
ture that is indicative of passivity, is a sufficient indica¬ 
tion of ineffective presence, 


1 Adams, The Student's Guide, 160-16], 
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The listening, however, must be intelligent. In every 
class and lecture, some of the things said are important, 
others less so; some things are essential, others are intro¬ 
duced by way of illustration, and yet others are said for 
the sole purpose of allowing the listener’s attention to relax. 
The unintelligent listener is the one who does not distin¬ 
guish these things, which results in giving him an unbalan¬ 
ced impression. Again he may allow himself to wander 
now and then in the train of some association stirred up 
by what he hears. The intelligent and careful listener 
pays attention to the doctrine as a whole, to the ideas that 
are connected with the main point, and distinguishes bet¬ 
ween the important and the subordinate. His mind is 
.not merely being acted upon by the stimuli supplied by 
the speaker or teacher; he is active and works on these 
ideas, drawing his own conclusions. This brings us to 
the next form of activity. 

ii) Intelligent questioning, The intelligent listener is ask¬ 
ing himself questions all the time. As a student he must 
show docility regarding the doctrine proposed by the pro¬ 
fessor. But this does not mean passivity or blind accep¬ 
tance. Knowledge, we have said, is not merely belief. 
St Thomas warned Brother John against the notion that 
“Magister dixit” is sufficient to settle every question— 
“Do not heed by whom a thing is said, but rather what is 
■said you should commit to your memory”. One must 
■acquire personal ideas; one’s own ideas are acquired 
after a struggle with oneself and sometimes with the pro¬ 
fessor. 

Class, unlike preaching which has been defined as “ani¬ 


mated dialogue with one part left out”, admits of real dia- 
> logue between the professor and the student. Nor is it 
necessary that the professor begin this dialogue By ques¬ 
tioning the student to test his knowledge or explain diffi- 
culties. The pupil can begin. There must be open give 
and take; action and reaction. The professor is trying to 
communicate his convictions to the student and the latter 
. has the right, the obligation even, to know the reasons 
j • why he should accept them. For this, he must overcome 
a false modesty—which is sometimes only a lack of humi¬ 
lity, the fear that his question might sound silly—and ask 
whenever necessary. : 

I Nevertheless, there are a few principles which the stu¬ 

dent should keep in mind as regards questioning. The 
question, with subsequent argument if necessary, must be 
put only out of a love of. truth and the desire to under¬ 
stand something which has remained obscure. It must 
be accompanied by respect and modesty. The student 
must not insist stubbornly when the professor decides he 
has answered sufficiently, or postpones the solution till 
the next class. At times one can see the clue to a solu¬ 
tion only after long reflection, so when a student does not 
see the light after a moderate insistence, he should desist, 
i and,, having thought it over again, approach the profes¬ 
sor privately outside of class. , 

iii) Taking notes intelligently. The student must not 
be satisfied with listening and asking questions. TJe 
should write something, too. To have one’s pen in hand 
v is a help towards intelligent listening. 

i.—What should be noted down, This is the first prob- 


i 
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lem. At a class or a lecture, a student’s first aim should 
be to follow it, so as to grasp its meaning; the second is to 
note the general outlines or whatever appeals to him as 
worthy of special notice. In both cases there is a problem 
which does not exist when making notes from a book : one 
must listen, understand, select and write at the same time. 
In class, however, one may have the advantage of a 
textbook, which contains much of what the teacher says. 

One should not take down everything the teacher says. Some, 
perhaps, may think the ideal is to copy the whole lecture 
word for word by shorthand, or as much as one can manage 
to get down in long-hand. But it is neither necessary 
nor even desirable to take down everything verbatim. The 
person who takes down all the words, does not usually 
attend to their full meaning or to the sequence of thought 
in the lecture, Besides, no class or lecture is worth re¬ 
peating word for word. The long-hand; attempts, besides 
subjecting the student to a great strain, are closely akin 
to dictation which has been proved uneducational. 1 

A general principle might be formulated as follows; 
We should not copy everything the professor says, but only 
what strikes us as being important from the point of view 
of the matter or of the form. 2 

As regards the matter. The enunciation of a thesis should 
be noted if the professor-makes any change in it. The 
same holds good for the qualification of the thesis. With 


1 A compromise is sometime adopted by professors who insist on stu¬ 
dents listening carefully without taking notes, but pausing now and then 
to dictate a short paragraph containing the substance of what has been 
said, 

, s Gonzalk Moral, Metodologia, 69-71.- ' 


regard to the “adversaries”, it would be useful to note the 
historical development of their thought and any new facts, 
i In the proofs, one should watch to see if the professor adds 
any new argument and take a note of the points he stresses 
as. being the centre and force of an argument. The same 
holds good for the solution of difficulties. 

Should the professor add some corollaries, make prac- 
' tical applications, or point out the analogy and differ¬ 
ences between certain ideas, proofs, solutions or parts of 
a tract, these should also be noted down, Outlines and 
summaries are also worth noting., 

One should be careful to note bibliographical data of¬ 
fered by the professor and the books and articles he quo¬ 
tes. This is very useful both for present study and for 
later life. The professor’s opinion of such works should 
be noted, too; which are the better, wkch are more scien¬ 
tific, which are practical etc. 

As regards the form. Sometimes, a thing will be worth 
noting not so much for what was said as for the way it was 
put: clearer, more adapted to one’s mentality etc. If 
the professor says what is in the book in a different way, 

{ ' it will sometimes be useful to take a note of it. 

: 2 ,—How to take notes. This depends much on the in¬ 

dividual. The fundamental principle is that they be clear 

* and in order, whatever the form or method used in tak¬ 

ing them. Otherwise, they will be always difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to use. Some take their notes on 
loose leaves or copy books, writing in all the items one 
after another with no allowance for possible additions 
and. development. Others take big loose leaves and fold 
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them lengthways. Then, while the professor explains, 
they note the principal items briefly and clearly on one 
half, ordering them according to the marginal numbers of 
the textbook or the order of the concepts : notions, state¬ 
ment of the question, opinions, etc.. They leave the other 
half blank for personal notes, summaries and reflections. 

c. Complementary study after class. 

Class must be completed by private study, if its fruits 
are to be really lasting. The contents of the textbook must 
be rethought and completed in the light of what was said 
in class. The student should also look through his notes, 
solve difficulties, fix the ideas in his head and make some 
notes of his own on the subject. 

To rethink the text. This seems obvious; it is when he 
has heard it explained by the professor that the student 
is in the best position to read the text. Now is the time to 
consider the different aspects of the subject, grasp the inti¬ 
mate cohesion of its concepts, examine the force of the 
arguments, and relate this new knowledge to what he has 
already learnt. , 

To complement the text. This is also the time to read some 
books on the same subject in order to complement the text¬ 
book, by clearing up what it has left obscure and supply-, 
ing its omissions. The professor’s suggestions as to what 
would be of interest or useful to read can be one’s guide 
here. It is also an occasion for getting to know the great 
masters quoted in the textbook. 

On this point, however, abuses and superficial curiosity: 
must be avoided; the author and the professor’s explana¬ 


tion first, and then the rest. Otherwise the result will be 
confusion' and superficiality. 

To solve the difficulties. The student cannot claim to 
understand a doctrine fully unless he has solved the diffi¬ 
culties touching on it. To doubt, and to see difficulties 
is the way to knowledge. But, of course the doubts 
and difficulties must not become an end in themselves, 
They must be solved. The solution must be sought in 
the textbook itself or in more specialised books on the sub¬ 
ject. If he cannot find the solution himself, he should 
take a note of the difficulty and ask his companions or the 
professor either privately or in the following class. 

When there is question of differing opinions, it is useful 
to read an author who holds a different view from our' 
own. That gives depth to our understanding even of our 
own opinion and increases our spirit of comprehension, 
and our mental agility. 

To look through one's notes. It would be well to make- 
a habit of doing this at one’s earliest convenience. Since 
notes are usually not self-interpretative, if they arc left 
over for a few days, they lose the suggestive value they 
: had when first written and so become meaningless. It 
is necessary, therefore, to elaborate them and supply the 
missing links here and there so as to make them meaning¬ 
ful for the future. 

The time spent on this “writing up” of one’s notes is; 
not wasted. Besides being a help for the future, this work 
revives the impressions received in class, serves as recapi¬ 
tulation and helps to fix the ideas in one’s mind. 

To fix our ideas. The permanent fixation of ideas mus- 
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Hot be limited to the next study session after a class, and 
still less ought it to be left till the examinations are in sight. 
It is something that can be achieved only by constant reca¬ 
pitulation and well-planned revision. 

To recapitulate is to go over the significant elements 
now and again with a view to facilitating a clear and deep 
understanding of the lesson or of the matter. Its purpose 
is rather to understand than to memorise, though in so 
far as it helps one to understand, it also aids recall. Re¬ 
vision, on the other hand, aims at memorising the selec¬ 
ted material, once it has been well understood. Intelli¬ 
gent recapitulation is better than mechanical revision. 1 
Revision is necessary, of course, when there are examina¬ 
tions. It is bad practice to leave all recapitulation till the 
end of the treatise; it is still worse to leave it till the end 
of the year, Recapitulation is something that must be 
going continually. Only then can one be sure of long¬ 
term retention. 

Obviously, the recapitulation and revision done in 
class should be taken seriously, too. “Repetitions” and 
'“discussions” are exercises designed to clarify and fix the 
ideas received in class. 

To make notes of one’s own on the various subjects. This 
is a very efficient method of assimilating the matter and 
making progress in study. ' 

The usefulness, or necessity almost, of making private 
notes on a subject is based on the fact that a science, in 
order to be assimilated, must be adapted as far as possible 
to each one’s make up; neither the professor nor the text- 


1 A. Pinsf.nt, The Principles of Teaching Method, 279 . 
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book can do this perfectly. ' We have already explained 
why the professor cannot do so, when speaking of inadap¬ 
tation as one of the drawbacks of class. It is a drawback 
which both sides must try to overcome, of course, and the 
student has an excellent means of doing so in this order¬ 
ing and explanation of the subject in his own way. The 
textbook cannot present the subject in a way perfectly 
suited to each and everyone either. This is one of the 
reasons why no wholly ideal textbook exists, and why no 
professor, or even student, is completely satisfied with any 
textbook other than the one he would write himself. It 
is not that another’s textbook is bad, or that all other text¬ 
books are rejected a priori, but just that everybody has 
his own way of conceiving ordering, classifying, and ex¬ 
pressing things. 

Consequently, every student should try to remake, 

. order and express the textbook to his own liking. In it¬ 
self, the result may be worse than the author’s, but it will 
be more suited to the student. Moreover this written 
work accustoms the student to summarising and extracting, 
it' teaches him to think things out for himself. It 
obliges him to be precise in his ideas'and helps him to fix 
them. “Writing down is equivalent to reading thrice”. 
All this, however, is true only of notes made by oneself; 
copying those of another has none of these beneficial 
results. 

Notes must be exact , brief clear and orderly: 

Exact: Otherwise they area source of error. There¬ 
fore, they must be made only after one has reflected on and 
understood the matter, and solved the difficulties. 


6 
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; B r i e f: That is to say, they should contain everything 
that pertains to the substance of the matter, but should 
leave out all superfluous words. If somethmg essential is 
missing, they will be defective, not brief. 

Clear: Both in expression and in external form, so 
that they will be easy to revise. It might be well to 
leave a sufficient, margin for additions and corrections 

suggested by subsequent readings and revisions.. 

Orderly : The skeleton, the cohesion of the matter must 
be'apparent and well-defined. Logical divisions within 
the text, and brief marginal indications can be useful. 

To do some personal work: A very useful thing to do in 
one’s spare time or during a holiday period is to put some 
theme into suitable language for the apostolate.. Text¬ 
books are geared to help th ; e student assimilate the doc¬ 
trine, but they do not always present it in a manner suit¬ 
able for assimilation by others. So, this type of personal 
work is very useful A point can be elaborated in differ¬ 
ent ways according to the public one has in mind, educa¬ 
ted people and university graduates who are not familiar 
with the terminology of scientific theology, or the so-call¬ 
ed man in the street. Sometimes, one could even try 
the opposite process and put a sermon or popular book 
into scholastic form, analysing its arguments and the pre¬ 
cision of its ideas. ' All thik is personal work and as such, 
very useful for the perfect assimilation of what we study. 


Chapter 6 


CLASSMATES, PROFESSORS 
AND EXAMINATIONS 

i, Relations with one’s classmates 

In intellectual work, the presence of numerous class¬ 
mates can be a help. But the first condition for this is 
that they cultivate a healthy union among themselves. 
They spend the years of their youth together, they pursue 
the same calling, they have the same ideals, they share the 
same bad moments and the same victories. Is this not a 
sufficient basis for the formation of an intimate union? 
Such a union must be fostered as it is a great advantage 
in. schooldays and, indeed, during one’s whole life. 

This union must mean mutual help at study. This 
will be effected primarily by mutual example of enthusi¬ 
asm and intense dedication to study, until a stimulating 
i atmosphere is formed. Besides, there should be co-oper¬ 
ation in those exercises which permit a division of labour. 

Co-operative work in study finds a place here, too. 
One of the ways of revising a subj ect is to go over it with 
* a classmate, with mutual questions and answers, mutual 
| criticism and the solution of each other’s difficulties. 

Some students find these things easier to do with a com-. 
I panion than alone. Some precautions, however, should 
be taken to make this co-operative work (sometimes called 
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‘combined study’)effective and useful. First, it should 
not be the only method of study. Personal, private study 
and revision-re-reading, re-thinking and writing down, 
etc.—are essential; this is more effective in the case of ad¬ 
ults and one must be careful to acquire the habit of person¬ 
al reflection even without the help of an external consci¬ 
ence. Secondly, combined study must avoid superficia¬ 
lity in revision; otherwise, it would be a case of the blind 
leading the blind, and both would do a bad examination. 
Lastly, the combined activity of all concerned must be 
well co-ordinated. One must take care that co-operative 
study does not turn into a kind of class where one of the 
partners is tutor and the other his pupil. Although this 
might seem advantageous to both—the pupil would learn 
by listening and the tutor by teaching—the danger, 
nevertheless, exists either of superficiality due to the pupil’s 
inferiority, with a consequent lack of stimulus for the other, 
or of slowness owing to the pupil’s being a dragon his 
companion. Intelligent students of more or less equal 
capacity are the most likely to profit by this method. 

2, Relations with one’s professors 

The union and co-operation between classmates of 
which we have been speaking must evidently be extended 
to the professors, too. Teachers and pupils are united 
by the same ideals: they both have the same outlook. 

On the student’s side, this relationship must be based 
on confidence, gratitude'and that contact which seeks co¬ 
operation. That special characteristic of the professor’s 
having the same ideals in life is already a sound basis for 
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confidence. To this must be added his present dedication 
to the students’ formation and his personal qualities. 

“Scientific” contact with the professors is very useful. 
It must not be forgotten that the success of the teaching¬ 
learning process lies in co-operation and mutual understan¬ 
ding. ‘Togetherness’ is of its very essence. Contact with 
the professor also produces a more lively interest in the 
subject, a greater devotion to one’s specialisation. 

This contact is especially helpful in the first stages of a 
new subject—philosophy, for example—when new methods 
of study render the matter more difficult. The professor 
can give help, advice and encouragement. This is truer 
still when it is a case of taking up a specialisation or under¬ 
taking some personal work: his general knowledge of the 
subject and his years of experience put the professor in a 
position to judge the opportuneness of the study, and to 
calculate the student’s ability for the undertaking; he can 
counsel him in the selection of his bibliography, both from 
the scientific point of view, by indicating the most important 
works on that subject, and from the moral angle by warning 
him of books that would constitute a danger to his ideals 
or his moral formation. Co-operation between professor 
and pupil has always been the guiding light in the lives of 
dedicated scholars and has given results which have contri¬ 
buted greatly to the advance of knowledge. 

3 . Examinations 

The various stages of one’s career as a student are mark¬ 
ed off by the familiar experience of tests and examinations, 
Examinations play an important part in a student’s life 
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and, if taken the right way, they can be very beneficial to 
his formation. We must not make the mistake of looking 
on exams as something essentially bad. Normally, of course, 
they are looked upon merely as tests—something to test 
whether the student knows certain things or not. Like 
any other test, an exam is a stern challenge to the student. 
But besides this, an exam has an appreciable educational 
value—that of any conscientious repetition or revision. 

We have already said that the most effective way of 
retaining things is continuous repetition and revision. 
Any repetition is a kind of exam conducted by ourselves. 
A real examination has the advantage of obliging us to 
make a conscientious revision, because we must prepare 
even questions that we would never ask ourselves. Revis¬ 
ion that is done as a preparation for an exam makes us cover 
more ground and do it more thoroughly. It is then that 
we begin to see the connection between certain facts or 
ideas. That is why, after a careful preparation, a student 
sometimes feels that it is only now that he has really begun 
to know the subject. 

Whoever adopts the rather elegant attitude that he is 
studying for life and not for exams, shows complete ignor¬ 
ance of the educational value of an examination that is 
well prepared and well done. In all probability, he will 
not be prepared for either of the two. Of course, the oppo¬ 
site error of overrating examinations and making them the 
end of one’s study must also be carefully avoided. When 
the final exam dominates the whole year’s class work, 
when one’s study becomes a technique for passing an exam, 
something is radically wrong. It is putting the cart be¬ 
fore the horse. 
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The fact that nowadays many schools are dominated by. 
the exam system, moulding their syllabus and modifying 
their teaching methods to meet examination requirements, 
without considering educational and psychological princi¬ 
ples, is one of the greatest defects of the modern educational 
system. The practical effect of exams is certainly great 
when it is a question of competitive examinations and' 
when a career depends on them. But in any case, studying 
for life and studying for exams must be combined. The 
examination is a means of studying, and must never be 
allowed to become the object of it. 

Preparing for the examination. Experience teaches us 
that the best way to prepare for an exam is to study our 
assignment day by day and week by week for the purpose 
of learning it thoroughly. To be constant in reflective 
study and to fix things firmly in the mind by continual 
revision, is the most efficacious means not only of acquir¬ 
ing a knowledge which will remain part of one’s wisdom 
after the exam, but of achieving success in the exam itself. 
To resort to hasty cramming just before a testis detriment 
tal to the acquisition of a lasting knowledge, and, besides, 
it can open the way to nervousness, which does not help 
at examination time. 

Besides this preparation, which is only the normal course 
of study well done, it is undoubtedly necessary to have a 
proximate preparation—study aimed exclusively at a 
successful examination. The educational, and psycholo¬ 
gical value of such success is considerable . Above all, one 
should have a well ordered plan in the final reviewing of 
the matter for examination. Reviewing, however, is not 
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just a matter of glancing through the pages: one must read 
the matter attentively, see the relationships of facts and 
ideas, seek new angles on the same subject, help oneself 
with outlines and brief sketches which will make what is 
essential stand out above what is secondary. 

One must make sure he understands and is able to 
define important terms and notions, that he is able to deve¬ 
lop the themes, that he has a complete overall picture of 
the subject and knows where its various parts fit into it. 
In that way, he will be prepared for any kind of an exam, 
be it factual—-to recall certain facts or ideas—or demanding 
the application of what he knows; be it objective—requir¬ 
ing accuracy in giving specific data—or an essay-type 
exam, which would require that he knows the meaning of 
certain facts or ideas in the broader framework of the 
course. 

Taking examinations. The first rule is: come to the 
examination with a well-rested body and brain. If your 
lack of discretion in studying during the days immediately 
preceding the exam has brought about a state of over¬ 
fatigue, you are likely to be lacking in the necessary agility 
and clearness of mind when the time comes for the exam. 
It is folly to cram in a few more facts at the last moment 
at the expense of general vigour in all the ans¬ 
wers. If such hasty cramming should, by chance, 
prove helpful in answering this or that question, it produces 
at the same time muddle-headedness, lassitude and weari¬ 
ness which will certainly affect one’s answering as a whole. 
At that particular time, then, one should put into practice 
the rules we have already given concerning, the combina¬ 
tion of rest and study and, if possible, follow the advice of 
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the masters and “get a good night’s sleep before the day 
of the examination”. 

In an oral examination, one should take care to under¬ 
stand well the specific point asked by the examiner. The 
exposition and answers must likewise be precise and to 
the point. Generalities and vague observations make a. 
poor impression. You should keep a ‘schema’ of your 
exposition continually before you and follow it as faith¬ 
fully as the examiner’s interruptions will allow. Lifeless 
slowness must be avoided, but also precipitation which 
only causes confusion. 

In a written examination, a candidate should make 
sure beforehand that he has brought everything necessary 
according to the rules of the examination. Doing a good 
paper will imply three steps: thinking, planning and wri¬ 
ting. Before writing anything, it is good to skim through 
the whole paper to determine its scope, . Directions should 
be read with great care, paying special attention to such 
words as “define”, “illustrate”, “explain”, “evaluate”, 
“only”, “entirely”, “generally” and the like, which indi¬ 
cate the specific type of answer expected. 

Frequently, the first reading of an examination paper 
produces a paralysing'effect: either at not finding one’s 
favourite, questions there, or simply because the particu¬ 
lar association of ideas necessary for the answering of each 
question have not yet been aroused, and so the paper looks 
more difficult than it really is. If one keeps calm, that 
feeling will soon vanish. A useful aid in such a case, if 
it is permitted, is to start with the easier questions, This 
will lessen the tension and help to set in motion the 
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associations necessary for the answering of the more 
■difficult ones. 

In the more complex questions, and in answers of the 
-essay-type, it is good to summarise mentally, or on paper 
If it is allowed, a list of the elements and points to be de¬ 
veloped. Answering questions that were not asked or using 
vague generalisations make a bad impression on the ex¬ 
aminer. 

One must space out the time at one’s disposal carefully 
between the different questions. It is good even to jot 
down the approximate amount of time one can afford for 
each. What determines the amount of time to be spent 
on each is its importance in the examiner’s eyes, that is, 
its importance for the examination. 

The actual writing of the examination must be concise, 
with use of sentences that make sense. Finally, “write as 
neatly and as legibly as possible. Teachers have a tendency 
to overmark neat papers and to under-mark papers that 
are messy or difficult to read, Before handing in your 
paper, re-check the entire paper; make sure that you have 
done all that was required and in the way specified”. 1 

1 Cent i, How to study more effectively, 27. 
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Cusses and study are not the only sources of knowledge. 
Daily contact with our fellow-men, the study of nature, 
assistance at lectures and the use of libraries and arc¬ 
hives have all got a very formative value, too. Here are 
some directives which will help to use them profitably. 

I. Continuity of intellectual work 

Sertillanges, when considering the nature of intellec¬ 
tual work, rightly and insistently underlines uninterrup¬ 
ted continuity as the special characteristic of the think¬ 
er’s profession. 1 Night and day, the thinker has occasion 
to learn. 

This must be our principle with regard to study: stu¬ 
dy always, and not only during the periods expressly al¬ 
lotted to it during the day. The reason for this is that 
truth is everywhere and so must be sought everywhere: 
any minute is liable to bring us something that will enrich 
our mind and our experience. Ideas, like experience, 
emerge from nature, chance occurrences, strolls, conver¬ 
sations, theatres and ordinary reading. On the other 
hand, our faculties are always ready to elaborate, ready 
for mental action and reaction. All they are waiting for 
is our attention and eagerness for knowledge to set them 
in motion, and that in the requisite direction. 


1 The Intellectual Life, 57-65. 
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Desire for knowledge, then, must keep our mind 
active and attentive. It would be regrettable, indeed, 
if we were to spend most of our day—and of our life—un¬ 
thinking and distracted. In the intellectual field, we are 
always children surrounded by the unknown, and, like 
them, we must always have the question “Why?” on the 
tip of our tongue and be ready to answer it with reflect¬ 
ing attention. 

Observing, For this, we must learn to. look at things, 
to listen, to observe. An apple falling from a tree has no 
message for the uninterested and the unthinking, but to 
Newton it revealed the law of gravity. “There is no read¬ 
ing, no conversation, no view, be it ever so insignificant, 
which may not be of some use to us. With our attention 
we note its gems and gather them; through our distraction 
we may allow the gold and pearls to slip through our fin¬ 
gers as worthless.” 1 

Personal contacts. One must particularly try to make 
the most of those occasions in his life when he meets a man 
who thinks, a learned man, or one who really lives his life. 
Appearances are sometimes deceptive; some men’s genius 
is hidden behind their reserve, other geniuses seem absent- 
minded. It would be a pity, if we were to recognise good 
men only after their death. One must recognise their 
worth and know how to benefit from personal contact 
with them; they are better than a book; they can stimu¬ 
late us and might possibly change the whole course of our 
life. “Great captains, explorers, artists, became what 
they were for having met an outstanding personality and 

1 Balmes, The Art of Thinking Well, 9. 
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heard the ring of a soul. The echoes of that silent call 
went on reverberating in them to the end of their days, a 
persistent voice driving them onwards; they were borne 
on an invisible wave. The word of a great man is some¬ 
times, like that of God, creative”. 1 

2. Evaluating things in daily life 

An observant and active-minded man will find occa¬ 
sion for enlightenment, information, entertainment or assis¬ 
tance in whatever he sees, hears or reads in his daily life; 
but only on condition that he possesses the necessary dis¬ 
cernment to evaluate them properly. Just as a good buyer 
evaluates the goods he buys for his daily needs, a thought¬ 
ful man will also evaluate all he comes into contact with 
from day to day. Thus each day he carefully assesses the 
value of all his sources of information, entertainment and 
assistance. Here below are some examples which will in¬ 
dicate the most suitable fields for practising the right eva¬ 
luation of things. 

A Newspaper. When choosing a newspaper, you can 
evaluate it by analysing its component parts. About the 
news , for instance, you can ask whether its coverage is ac- 
curate, fair and full; concerning the editorial: whether it 
is solid, just, prejudiced or partisan. In the case of enter - 
;j tainment features, see if they are in good taste and have some 

j educational value. In the columns intended for practical 

assistance by means of advertisements and business news, 
ask yourself if the help offered is reliable and honest, or, 
perhaps, influenced by external pressure. 


1 Sertillanges, op, cit., 61 - 62 . 
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A Film. When judging a film, the first step is to classi¬ 
fy it. There are many different categories to which it 
may belong; it may be historical, based on a novel or a 
play, social, educational, documentary etc. To evalu¬ 
ate it from the technical point of view, you must consider 
the photography, the background music, the acting, the 
dialogue (and songs if any), and the quality and handling 
of the plot. Then see how it is from a cultural and moral 
standpoint: how it can influence the minds of the people, 
whether it contains new ideas, propagates a new way of 
life etc. 

A Radio Programme. There are different kinds of ra¬ 
dio programmes: some are meant for different kinds of 
people, such as Children’s Hour, Worker’s Playtime, etc., 
others are meant to provide listeners with various kinds 
of benefits, like news, information, entertainment, foreign 
language or art lessons, and so on. But whatever the 
programme maybe, one can always evaluate its taste and 
the influence it exercises on the people for good or evil. 

A Lecture. What we have said earlier about the way 
to write and deliver a speech suggests the lines along which 
a lecture or speech can be evaluated. As regards its cha¬ 
racter: whether it is inspirational or didactical; regarding 
the planning of it: whether the scope of the speech is well 
formulated and suitable for the particular audience and 
occasion; whether it is well planned in the combination 
of main ideas, supporting materials, and clear and pro¬ 
gressive connections; in the matter of delivery: whether 
it is spontaneous, sincere, attention-winning and free 
of mannerisms and artificial ways.. 
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A Magazine. A magazine must first of all bejudged 
from the point of view of standard, purpose and the readers 
it has in view. It is these three tilings that will determine 
the various sections that go to make it up; the doctrine 
and information with which it provides its readers, and. 
the style in which it conveys them; the arrangement and 
typographical presentation of the contents. 

A Work of Fiction. What of the story it presents: is it 
original, commonplace, unlikely, realistic, exciting? What 
kind of characters are portrayed in it: ordinary, adven¬ 
turous, romantic? Are they well drawn and fully por¬ 
trayed? Do they ; represent a human aspiration or need?' 
Can one qualify the background as familiar or strange? 1 
Does the style offer a,classical or an easy vocabulary? 
Does the author coin or favour new words? Which pre¬ 
dominates', dialogue or description? What benefits— 
moral, cultural or literary—can the reader derive from it?' 

A Book of High-level Popularisation. Are its contents solid 
and up to date? Are they presented in a good and 
attractive style? Is the typographical lay out neat and 
tasteful? 

A Scientific Book. Is it up to date? Has it any origi¬ 
nal contribution to offer?. Does the author’s analysis of 
the sources and subsidiary material show due acquain¬ 
tance with them? Has it been a thorough analysis? Is 
the presentation of the matter satisfactory from the stand¬ 
point of literary norms as well as those of methodology ? 

3. Listening to talks and lectures 

Talks and lectures have always constituted an import¬ 
ant means of imparting knowledge and forming men,. 
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With the advent of radio and television, the talk has been 
placed at the service of the most varied subjects. One 
must therefore learn to be not only a good reader, but also 
•a good listener. 

Of course compared to the reader, the listener, is at 
a disadvantage—he cannot set his own pace, but must con¬ 
tent himself with that of the lecturer. Besides, he must 
pay constant attention, which is not an easy matter. Never¬ 
theless, the lecture has several advantages over a book. 
It possesses the enthusiasm, the life of the living presence of 
the lectui er, and these open the way to reactions, ideas 
and resolutions. There is here a stimulating personal 
contact which a book is quite incapable of giving. 

The first quality a listener to a lecture should have is 
politeness and consideration for both the lecturer and his 
fellow-listeners. One must assume a listening attitude, 
looking, but not staring, at the speaker. One should not 
show signs of impatience if he pauses now and then, or 
finds it difficult to express himself. Still less must one 
laugh or look meaningfully at others if the speaker makes 
■a mistake. If questions are called for at the end, one 
•should be considerate and courteous. 

However, if a student wants to benefit by a lecture, he 
must be active as well as polite. For this, he must listen 
intelligently, ask intelligent questions when necessary, 
■and do some judicious note-taking. What we have al¬ 
ready said concerning activity in class must be applied 
here, too; so we will not repeat ourselves by giving the 
same rules again. 

_ Here > ^ will be sufficient to recall that there are two 
.‘kinds of lectures: didactic and inspirational . In both, the 


approach is different, especially with regard to the man¬ 
ner of listening and the taking of notes. The object of 
the didactic lecture is to communicate, or at least to orga¬ 
nise, knowledge. To some extent, it is like class, except 
that the listener obviously will not have a textbook and 
must consequently be careful, when taking notes, to recog¬ 
nise and jot down the principal points and the leading 
ideas which form the framework of the lecture. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that in a 
good lecture there will always be some irrelevant material 
to connect important things, and also some degree of re¬ 
petition to help the listener’s comprehension and allow him 
to relax. There is no need for such things to appear in 
one’s notes. 

Lectures of an inspirational character put the empha¬ 
sis on application, on the living comprehension of the 
knowledge rather than on its acquisition. Although such 
lectures do instruct, usually it is not so much in the form 
of imparting facts or new ideas, as in giving new lights and 
angles on what one already knows. Their object is to 
stimulate the mind or the will, to arouse enthusiasm, to 
guide taste. They are very common, not only in the field 
of spiritual and personal formation, but in those of li¬ 
terature, art and philosophy as well. On ■ should be pru¬ 
dent and moderate about taking notes; at such lectures. 
Their importance lies in the fact that we meet a man who 
lives the particular subject he is dealing with and who is 
trying to communicate to others his outlook and the deep 
impression his subject has made on him. If we are busy 
taking down all be,says, we may miss the impression which 
the lecture as a whole would have made on us. 
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4. Using libraries 

The library is the scholar’s complement; without it, 
intellectual work is difficult and that of investigation or 
research is impossible. A student should be as familiar 
with his college library as he is with his common room. 
And in later life, he should preserve this attitude regard¬ 
ing any library he may have occasion to use. There, he 
is provided with refreshment and instruction alike. Eveiy 
student should, therefore, strive to learn how to use a lib¬ 
rary with ease and to develop a taste for frequenting them. 1 

Observing library regulations. On entering a library, 
the first thing to do is to acquaint oneself with its lay out 
and the regulations governing its use, A big library will 
generally have a printed guidebook giving its history, the 
more important collections it possesses and the conditions 
for using, it. Even the smallest library will have a notice 
giving its time-table and regulations for the use of its books, 
etc. The following general rules hold good for any lib¬ 
rary and all who frequent them would do well to ob¬ 
serve them. 

First and foremost, noise must be avoided, as also any-: 
tiling else that would disturb one’s neighbours in their 
reading, study and research. So, one should walk quietly, 
speak only when necessary and then only in an undertone. 


1 What we have to say here about libraries, can be applied, for the 
most part, to Archieves and Museums as well. Reading of a ‘‘Library 
Manual”, which deals with the organising and functioning of libraries,, 
will help the student to use a library-in the most efficient manner. 
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Since library books are meant for the use of future s tudents- 
as well as present ones, they should be treated with 
care: a library book must never be folded back, one 
must not write with' one arm on top of it or make any mark 
whatsoever on it. In some libraries, it is forbidden tq 
touch manuscripts with the naked hand. As soon as one 
has finished with a book, lie should return It, so that others 
may use it in their turn. Never should a book be taken 
out without complying- with the required formalities. In 
that way the library will be better able to serve the public. 

Finding books. Then there is the question of how to find 
the book you want, In a well-arranged library, any 
book can easily be found because of the perfection with, 
which they are all classified, labelled and catalogued. 
That part of the library which serves the public is general¬ 
ly made up of four compartments: (1) the catalogue section, 
with the different*catalogues (of books, periodicals, ma¬ 
nuscripts, of certain other libraries of the institution, such 
as libraries of seminars, classes), (2) the reference room, 
which is mostly given over to works of reference, (3) the' 
deposit or stock room, to which readers usually are not al¬ 
lowed direct access, and (4) the room for periodicals. The 
treasures of the library, at least dn the bigger ones, are 
divided into three classes: manuscript codices, incu- 
nabula—books published up to and including 1500- 
and the books published since 1500. Even among the 
latter, there are rare and precious works. Each of these 
categories is classified and catalogued separately. 

Library books may be classified according'to the De¬ 
wey Decimal Classification/ the Colon Classification or 
any other recognised or practical system. Each book 
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has its place on a shelf according to its classification and 
is labelled with a call number that shows its location. The 
call number usually comprises two lines and may con¬ 
tain both figures and letters. The first line is the class or 
classification number and it indicates the section where 
the book is kept; the lower line is the author or book num¬ 
ber and it designates the location'of the book in relation 
to other books of the same section. The call number is 
written (or pasted) on the back (spine) of the book and 
in the book card (and book pocket). 

The Catalogue is our greatest aid in finding a book. 
It may be in the form of a ledger, but generally it is made 
up of cards on which are listed the authors, titles and sub¬ 
jects of the books that the library contains. In one of the 
upper corners of the card appears the call number. The 
Author card, or main entry, gives on the first line the au¬ 
thor’s name with the surname first, the title of the book 
on the second line and then the bibliographical and .phy¬ 
sical description. Title and Subject cards give the title 
or the subject on the first line. The cards are arranged 
alphabetically either in separate (“Author”, “Subject”) 
series or in a single alphabetical list for authors, titles and. 
subjects alike, This latter kind is called a “Dictionary 
Catalogue”. The cards are kept in the drawers of the 
card filing cabinet and there are guide letters on the front 
of each drawer to help one find the right card quickly. 

To find a book, then, in any library, one has only to 
look up the “author catalogue”, if he knows the authors 
name, or the “subject catalogue”, if he dods not, Then 
he jots the call number down ■ accurately from the card and 
goes to look for the shelf ■ section indicated by the classi‘ 
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Jication number. Once he has found it, he has only to look 
along the shelves till he comes to the book bearing the 
book number given in the catalogue, Where access to the 
library can be had only through an attendant, he must 
write on a call slip the information required by the libra¬ 
rian. 

In the case of libraries that have no catalogue, you can 
only approach tlie librarian and tell him what book or 
subject you want to study. He will probably be able to 
help you. When, however, both the librarian and the 
enquirer know nothing about the authors on a particular 
subject, they must look up the bibliography on it. By 
consulting the library’s reference books, they can find a 
few books on the subj ect. They must then consult these, 
particularly the most recent, and there they will find the 
bibliography they are looking for, if there is one. 
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Chapter 8 


WRITING AND SPEAKING 

School-work is not everything in a study programme. 
Extracurricular activities, like collaborating in maga¬ 
zines and taking part in debates or study circles, offer a 
great opportunity for furthering one’s intellectual forma¬ 
tion. 

In your particular institution there may be a students’ 
magazine, literary academies or writers’ clubs, where 
students band together for mutual criticism and encour¬ 
agement. Any student who is genuinely interested in his 
formation should feel it his duty to join in these activities, 

i, Writing 

Developing a latent talent for writing requires pati¬ 
ence and perseverance. A theoretical knowledge of the 
rules and fundamentals of literature is not enough; this 
is to be presupposed in a person who has reached higher 
studies. One must have a special programme of reading 
and private exercises in writing, and keep at it silently 
and tenaciously. It is not an easy thing for an isolated 
student to persevere in such a programme. His reading 
programme is hard, because in order to learn to write one 
must read very slowly and selectively; his exercises in writ¬ 
ing will not last long, unless he has someone to criticise 
and encourage him. For this reason, the academies and 
the college magazine will help him to persevere. 
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Writing will do the student one great service: it will 
oblige him to put his thoughts in order and make them 
clear. As long as our thoughts remain in the mind, they 
are inclined to be a bit vague. The effort required to 
express them adequately disentangles them from the 
mists of our mind. 

A subject for writing 

The student will find in his course of studies plenty of 
Opportunities for the writing of various kinds of “papers”: 
papers on personal themes , the fruit of his own experience 
and reflection; research papers, the result of some systema¬ 
tic research in the library; critical essays, where research 
and personal reflection are combined, etc, 

Students, therefore, have a wide variety of "papers” 
to choose from. And yet, many find it difficult to choose 
a subject for such a paper, and excuse their passivity by 
saying: "I do not find anything worth writing about”. 
To this we answer that there are worthwhile subjects 
within the reach of any student; it is enough that the sub¬ 
ject interests him—and who can say he’s not interested in 
anything?—and can be of interest to others. Any theme, 
provided it is clothed in the language of one’s own person¬ 
al experience and expresses what it means to the writer 
personally, has a personal touch about it which gives it 
a certain originality, and in that way it becomes interest¬ 
ing for other people as well. 

A useful practice to help one in his search for useful 
themes is the custom of noting down possible subjects from 
one’s daily reading and experience. Besides, this custom 
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will make one more careful to profit by the formative riches 
each day brings with it for the student. 

Organising and outlining p paper 

The foundation for a good paper is the accumulation 
of suitable material and personal ideas, the more so if these 
latter are original. But this material must be presented in 
the right order, if it is to please the reader as well as en¬ 
lighten him. 

Just as with the lay out of a speech, the organisation 
of a paper always has something personal about it. One 
cannot, therefore, fix a uniform pattern for all papers. 

Every paper bears the stamp of its author’s individuality. 
Nevertheless, there are some essential elements which are 
common to any well-ordered presentation, no matter 
what the subject is. Simplifying matters, we would say 
that every writing has a beginning, a body (with several 
guidepoints) and an end. Speaking more precisely, we 
would say that any written work is made up of an intro¬ 
duction and the formulation of a thesis , a body in which that 
thesis is developed, and a conclusion. 

The introduction announces the theme and introduces 
the reader to the importance of the subject, or gives its 
background, or explains the way in which the author in¬ 
tends to develop his theme. A few sentences, sometimes 
even one, are enough to formulate the thesis or scope d the 
paper. The most important part of the paper, of course, 
is the body, for it. is here that the theme is developed, the 
thesis explained, proved, confirmed by supporting materi¬ 
al, and appropriately illustrated. The various related i. 
elements that enter in by way of proof, emphasis, compari- 
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son or contrast are co-ordinated and subordinated by tran¬ 
sitional words or phrases. The body obviously ends up 
with the conclusion, which summarises the principal ideas 
contained in the paper, or indicates the horizons opened 
up by it. 

Taking all this into consideration, the first step in the 
process of writing a good paper is to find one’s way 
through the accumulated preparatory material by means 
of clear thinking and right organising, The result will 
be a good mental outline of the paper, or, still better, a 
written one. 

A good outline takes shape of its own accord while one 
busies himself answering the following questions: What 
is the purpose or scope of this paper? Blow can I make 
a brief statement of the thesis? What are the chief po¬ 
ints I must develop in order to attain the scope I have set 
myself? Which points serve rather to confirm or illus¬ 
trate the more important ones? In what way are they 
related to the topic, and how are they related among them? 
selves? Are they related in a cause and effect sequence, 
thus allowing me a topical outline, or is their relationship 
rather one of time or space, suggesting a chronological 
arrangement of the outline, as in historical accounts, or 
maybe some special arrangement, as in geographical des¬ 
criptions? By proceeding in this way, one can formulate 
the scope of his paper pretty dearly, write down the chief 
points and the secondary ones, arrange them in their pro¬ 
per. relation of co-ordination and subordination, and open 
the way to the development of his theme in the right 
order, 
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From the first draft to the final , or fair, copy 

The next step is to begin the redaction. Very often it 
is difficult to begin; one’s mind baulks at the first idea or 
phrase to be set down. The best thing is to begin writ¬ 
ing immediately, putting down the first phrase that comes 
to mind. That sets the mind in motion, so to speak, and 
facilitates the redaction. Afterwards, there is plenty of 
time to go back and correct or change the introduction if 
necessary. If the introduction as a whole should have a 
paralysing effect on you, go ahead with the body of the 
paper, and leave the introduction till the end. 

In composing the first draft, it is advisable to write 
spontaneously within the framework of the outline. An 
excessive preoccupation with literary form and complete 
expression would be .an obstacle to the flow of ideas. For, 
at this stage, the important thing is to get down on paper 
the .substance of what one has to say. The result may be 
only a very rough draft, but at least there is now something 
to work on. A study of this draft will suggest the neces¬ 
sary changes: points that require touching up, some ad¬ 
ditions and, possibly, some things that it would be better 
to omit. If a clean copy is made at this stage, it should 
incorporate all these .changes. 

Now, after leaving the first draft rest for a day or so if 
possible, comes the final step in the redaction of a good 
paper: the critical reading of the draft from the point of 
view of right development of the theme and matters per¬ 
taining to its style. The whole work must be closely ex¬ 
amined to make sure that the sentences express exactly 
what one intended, that they are clearly intelligible to the 
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reader, that the development of the theme is homogene¬ 
ously progressive and balanced by the proper interrela¬ 
tion of the principal to the secondary and smooth con¬ 
nections, that the conclusions are based on sufficiently 
•developed arguments. The correctness of the grammar, 
the clarity of the style, the division of paragraphs etc. 
must also be studied. The result of such critical reading 
will be the final or “fair” copy, a revised and polished 
paper. 

The process from the choice of a subject to the final 
•copy, which we have just analysed, will, of course, be ea¬ 
sier for some students than for others. But there is no 
■student who cannot, with practice and determination, 
arrive at expressing his ideas adequately in writing. And 
good writing is one of the sources of pure joy for any stu¬ 
dent, arid a great asset for his future. 

a. Speaking 

Another activity that is very beneficial to one’s for¬ 
mation is participation in study circles, giving talks, etc. 
In this kind of activity a person learns to think and to 
•adapt the fruits of his study to reality. Here, one also 
learns to speak.; 

Being a public figure requires a certain facility and elo¬ 
quence in the expression of one’s ideas. There is no bet¬ 
ter time to acquire this than one’s youth, when one can 
practise before one’s fellow students who form an audience 
that is at once symphathetic and critical. This is the best 
time, too, to correct those two defects which threaten every 
would-be, orator: a soulless, monotonous and hurried 
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declamation of the text and a tendency to be too theatrical 
about it, Even at the cost of overcoming his natural shy- j 
ness, the student must take an active part in this kind of 
activity. He will enjoy its benefits as long as he lives. 

Planning a speech ! 

In planning as well as in delivering a speech, there is ) 
one very important factor to be kept in mind, which is 
absent in the case of written paper, namely the listeners. 

One must be audience-minded. 

A speech is planned along the same lines as those given 
for a written paper. The outline must include an intro¬ 
duction, in which the purpose of the speech is stated, a body 
and & conclusion. In the introduction one tries to win the 
audience’s attention, interest and sympathy (benevolence), 
Successful speakers do this as briefly as possible by making 
some pertinent remark, or giving a few examples, or by 
bringing the subject into relation with the interests of the 
audience. At times an explanation of the terms, or a 
social or historical setting may be demanded by the nature 
of the topic. The purpose of the speech should be stated 
briefly and clearly, so that the audience has a definite 
object on which to focus its attention right from the start. 

The subject chosen for the speech should be well-determin¬ 
ed and not too broad, The composition of audience, the . > 
demands of the occasion and the time at one’s disposal are 1 
the essential factors in determining the limits of a speech. j 
A mistake in any of these can ruin everything. In decid- - 
ing how long a speech which has to be given in a fixed time 
has to be, one must remember that the oral presentation $ 
of a topic demands greater use of illustrative matter and 
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transitional devices than a written one, Moreover, one 
must take into account the fact that unforeseen pauses and 
digressions may occur during the actual delivery of the 
speech. 

The body of the speech contains the core of the subject, 
well-elaborated. A successful spoken presentation of the 
subject is the fruit of a right combination of main ideas and 
supporting matter, and of smooth transition from one point 
to another. The main ideas are those which the speaker 
is primarily interested in getting across to his listeners in 
a way that gives him ground for hope that they will under¬ 
stand and remember them: Frequently, these are very few, 
but they must occupy the key place in the planning and 
delivering of the speech. They must constitute its very 
backbone, everything else in it being subordinated to them, 
that is, serving in one way or another to make them better 
understood. 

Supporting material is a necessary means to enable the 
audience to understand the keypoints and relate them to 
their previous knowledge or experience. They also help 
to sustain the attention and, not infrequently, they provide 
some relaxation for the audience. Into this category of 
supporting materials fall all such things as quotations, 
examples, comparisons, statistics, factual data etc. The 
utilisation and variety of these is, as we have said, more 
necessary in a spoken presentation of a topic than in a 
written one, where the reader can read and re-read at his 
own pace. The right use of supporting materials is subject, 
however, to one condition—they must be well-integrated 
with and subordinate to the main ideas. It would be a 
mistake, for instance, to make the speech a continuous 
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series of quotations; these must be absorbed by the exposi¬ 
tion, not dominate it It would be equally wrong to make 
useless digressions or to convert the speech into an occasion 
for airing one’s own ideas about extraneous matters, or to 
make excessive use of material meant for relaxation, there¬ 
by distracting the audience’s attention from the main 
points entirely. 

An important element in the right organisation of a 
speech is the planning of smooth and clear transitions from 
One point to another. When these transitions are awk¬ 
wardly arranged or badly expressed; the audience is in 
danger of remaining somewhat confused about the deve¬ 
lopment of the paper. These transitions should be more 
obvious in a speech than in a written paper. Outlining the 
main points at the beginning, re-stating them in the course 
of the speech, recapitulating at intervals andmaking the 
connections explicit are the usual ways of guiding the 
listeners through the oral development of a subject. 

The speech is smoothly rounded off by thtconclusion, 
which, according to the circumstances, will briefly recapi¬ 
tulate what has been said, suggest practical applications, 
or relate the topic to the interests of the audience. 

Delivering, the speech or lecture 

The student must not be surprised to find himself ap¬ 
prehensive and nervous before giving a speech. Even 
. experienced speakers feel some apprehension, on facing an 

' audience, But this is a help to them rather than an obsta¬ 

cle, because it keeps them alert and increases their desire to 
| be in communication with the audience, both of which are 

very important factors for the goodhelivery of a speech. 
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III 


One may distinguish two ways of presenting a subject 
to- an audience orally: a speech* or talk, which is made 
with little or no help from notes, and a lecture (conference), 
which is based on a full written paper. There are cases,, 
such as discussions and inspirational talks, that call for 
a, speech prepared more on the basis of pattern and se¬ 
quence of ideas than on a basis of memorised words and 
sentences. In, such cases, provided one has the necessary 
command of language to be able to improvise his choice of 
expressions in the actual delivery of the speech, it is 
enough to prepare just the outline beforehand. This 
outline, however,'must be sufficiently developed, the key 
ideas, supporting materials and connecting links being 
already formulated exactly, Secondary points may be 
indicated by key words. During the actual delivery of 
the speech, some conventional notes may help to keep 
up the plan. 

There are times when one has to address audiences on 
subjects that demand the delivery of a full, written paper, 
as in the case of lectures. In writing such a paper, one 
must keep in mind the need it has of more supporting ma¬ 
terial and clear transitions than is the case with written- 
papers intended for readers. On the occasion of its deli¬ 
very, the speaker, even if he has the whole paper before 
him, should make every effort to ensure that his lecture 
will be spoken, not read. The paper should be a means, 
not an obstacle, to a good delivery. The words and rhy¬ 
thm of the sentences must be familiar to the speaker from 
previous readings. That will enable him to have a kind 
of conversational spontaneity in the delivery, and to keep 
eye-contact with the audience. An effective speaker tries to 
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create always a current of mutual communication 
between himself and the listeners, by reacting to their 
reactions. 

Obviously, one also has to observe the norms taught 
in the lessons on eloquence about the way to combat man¬ 
nerisms in the course of one’s delivery, how to establish 
and keep visual-contact with the listeners etc. Even the 
•external appearance of the speaker must show that he is 
respectful and polite. The papers he brings as a help or 
.a basis for his speech must be well-arranged and of decent 
quality. Numerous corrections and cuts in the paper give 
listeners the impression that the speech has not been duly 
prepared. 


, Chapter 9 

READING 

1 . Necessity of reading 

Every genuine student must live in. continual contact 
with books. Nor must this contact be limited to purely 
academic studies; his reading must also be directed to the 
widening of his general knowledge. For this reason, it is 
important for him to acquire a habit of reading and to de¬ 
velop a taste for it. To books we dwe the handing down 
of theology, mathematics, physics etc.—the transmission 
of the accumulated experience of bygone ages. 

Besides, we belong to the book age: an age of avid rea¬ 
ders and of vast literary output. The time is gone when 
it was sufficient for a man to store the fundamentals of the 
sciences in his memory. In our day, only an assiduous rea¬ 
der can hope to keep abreast of the progress made in the 
various sciences and enjoy, the fruit of the rest. Reading 
is becoming as indispensable to the well-being of the mind 
as food is to that of the body. “The mind, like the body, 
must be nourished. For the mind’s nourishment, read¬ 
ing is essential, Just as bodies feed on bodies, and you 
cannot nourish your body with an idea, so minds feed on 
minds, you cannot nourish your mind with a chop. Minds 
feed on minds. That is the definition of reading—a way 
of feeding your mind upon a mind richer than your own. 
You read a man’s book, you grow with its riches.” 1 


1 F.J. Sheed 
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Because reading has now taken on such importance, 
one of the purposes of University education, and indeed 
of educational institutions in general, is to teach men how 
to read and give them a taste for it. 

Reading and fomation 

Reading is not merely a means of information, of in¬ 
struction or of knowledge. It has, besides that, a deci¬ 
ded influence on one’s formation. It is to books that he¬ 
roes, saints and criminals are to a great extent indebted 
for being what they are. “Tell me what you read,” says 
the adage, “and I’ll tell you what you are”. A good book 
is a faithful friend whose inspiring influence can change, a jj 

life; a bad book is a corruptor. It is easier to be loyal,to 
one’s ideal in a bad environment which one detests, than 
in the midst of corrupting books. Books have fashioned 
peoples, characterised different epochs of history and given 
rise to great movements throughout the ages. It is 
enough to recall the influence exercised by certain books j 

on the movements in modern history: the Renaissance, 
the Enlightenment, Liberalism, Marxism. 

. The influence of books is especially important where 
young people are concerned, because it is these who are 
especially affected by it. This importance is: all the great- j 

er since at that stage books can influence their whole flu- j 

ture, and, through them, that of the communities, and so¬ 
cieties they will subsequently form. There are several rea¬ 
sons why it is the young who are influenced most. Not 
being sufficiently formed, their judgement is not yet proof 
against subtle errors and they lack the experience to dis- b 

cern any error clothed in beautiful raiment; then they are 
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led by their passions more than older people; they have a 
quick sensibility and art urge to know everything and know 
it quickly; finally, there is the youthful openness of their 
faculties, which conserve first impressions more deeply 
the more sensitive, they are. 

It is this consciousness of the influence of books that 
has given rise to such sciences as: biblio-psychology, which 
studies the influence of a book on its reader, biblio-thera- 
phy or the art of curing certain infirmities by means of 
reading, and the various measures taken by libraries and 
other educational bodies to ensure healthy literature. 

2. Regulated reading 

Reading is not without its pitfalls, and if one is to avoid 
them and get the best out of one’s reading, then it must be 
well regulated and directed to a definite end. 

The chief dangers come from disorder in the time al¬ 
lotted to reading, lack of purpose, choosing one’s books 
too much at random, the nature of the reading matter 
itself and the reader's own indiscretion. 

As far as the time is concerned, one must take care to 
give cultural reading only what time is left over from stu- 
dy; it must always be a help towards one’s intellectual for¬ 
mation—never an obstacle. Reading must have order 
in it: what is of obligation comes first, then what is useful, 
and only in the third place what is merely enjoyable. 
Equally impor tant is a formative purpose; reading as a mere 
pastime, with no such end in view, is a pure waste of time. 
All reading, even the recreational type, must serve some 
useful purpose, be it spiritual, scientific, literary or artis^ 
tic. In the choice of books their formative value must 
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again be the first consideration: bad or dangerous books 
can have no place in one’s reading programme. In this 
matter, it is best to set for oneself a severe criterion: books 
that are apparently inoffensive can be more dangerous 
than manifestly bad books, because the latter are more 
readily rejected. 

Finally, there is indiscretion —an inordinate passion 
for reading. Some people devour book after book, but 
reap no benefit from them, because, just as with food, the 
benefit is in proportion to what is assimilated and not what 
is eaten. In this sense, the saying that it is important to 
read “non multa sed multum” is perfectly true. Of course, 
one must not therefore confine oneself to one book. “I 
fear the man of one book” is another saying that is equal¬ 
ly true. But one’s reading matter must be selected and 
limited to one’s capacity for assimilation. On this point, 
all writers are unanimous. 

Choice of reading matter 

If reading is to be beneficial, it is imperative that one 
chooses books carefully. The mass of today’s literary 
output which threatens to enslave man, makes selection 
an absolute necessity. 

This selection must be based on the intrinsic merits of 
the book itself and on its relation to the reader’s vocation 
and present needs and circumstances. To choose a book 
just because it is fashionable or because you are taken in 
by the'publisher’s propaganda, the fascination of a catchy 
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title or a well-designed cover is to expose yourself to waste 
of time to the detriment of your formation. 

The first thing to be taken into account is the book’s 
intrinsic value—whether from a scientific, literary or mo¬ 
ral point of view. A book should be judged by the recog¬ 
nised moral and literary standards. Is the informa¬ 
tion it gives correct? Does it respect moral and religious 
values? Does it reach a worthy literary level? Only 
when these questions can be answered in the affirmative 
is a person sure that he is reading a good book. 

Time has tested the value of some books. They are 
the classics, the works of the great masters. These not 
only instruct, but they also make one think. Usually these 
great thinkers sum up in themselves the thought of past 
generations. They condense multiple experiences.. From 
their books one gets a first hand knowledge of the leading 
ideas that have moved and taught the multitudes. Oth¬ 
ers only repeat what they have said, but without that power 
to stimulate so characteristic of the work of great thin¬ 
kers. If your social life affords no opportunity for con¬ 
tact with genius, reading will give it to you: for that reason 
the classics, the immortal books which time has respected 
in different spheres of thought, must always be within reach, 

This criterion of intrinsic worth must be applied to 
newspapers and magazines, too. Take, for instance, the 
newspaper. Newspapers exist first of all to give us the 
news and their comment on it; as well as that, they offer 
entertainment, practical assistance through advertisements 
etc. To . judge, therefore, the value of a newspaper, one 
must see whether its news is accurate, fair and complete; 
whether its editorials are just, unprejudiced and morally 
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sound; whether it shows good taste in its entertainment 
features; and, finally, whether it is reliable and honest in 
its practical and business section. Only then does one 
know if the newspaper is good, 

The second consideration in choosing one’s reading 
matter is the reader’s actual condition, It is obvious that 
the reader’s vocation, personal taste, formation, talents, 
age, and the field of knowledge he is trying to master must 
all be determining factors in the planning of a reading pro¬ 
gramme. With the vastness of today’s literary output, 
he must be resigned to leave many things unstudied and 
unknown. A man must overcome the temptation to dis¬ 
perse his attention in widely differing fields and go his own 
intellectual and cultural way. He must reject a priori 
reading which is inspired by principles at variance with 
his vocation. 

3. What one must read 

With these general principles in mind, we can now 
trace out a programme of reading. For the sake of cla¬ 
rity and order in exposition, we Will distinguish three fields 
of reading matter: (a) Spiritual and inspirational reading; 

(b) Formative reading; (c) Recreational reading, 

a. Spiritual and inspirational reading 

Spiritual reading must always find a place in our daily 
programme to safeguard us from the two dangers which 
threaten us: going round in circles within the same cycle 
of ideas and losing our enthusiasm in the monotony of the 4 
daily round. For this, the matter must be well-chosen, 


suited to the reader’s age and needs and to the circum¬ 
stances at the time. Theoretical books—those,that give 
us ideas and doctrine—must be combined with practical 
ones which show these ideas in action, incarnate in the 
lives of men of higher ideals. 

Books of the stimulating and inspiring type must form 
part of any private library. We are always in need of 
such reading, but especially in times of intellectual or spi¬ 
ritual depression. 

b. Formative reading 

I 

■ All books that can increase the knowledge acquired 
in the various fields of study or add to that general know¬ 
ledge fit into this category. There are books which help: 

To perfect one’s humanistic and literary formation: the great 
j, classics of all ages and languages. In the literary field, 
the human spirit has such admirable..creations, such won¬ 
derful and justly famous fruits, that they continue to be 
treasures of inestimable virtue in every age. A general 
history of literature would be very useful in order to un¬ 
derstand the various authors better and to get an exact 
idea of each and of the value of his works . 

To complete one’s cultural formation: For this purpose, 
it is most helpful to read history: world history, that of 
one’s country, biographies of the great figures of history, 
History has a great amount of practical wisdom to teach 
us—“History is life’s teacher”. By freeing us from the 
confines of our own country and the problems of our own 
day, it widens the horizon of our vision and hopes. 
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To complete one's scientific formation: One must keep 
abreast of the progress made in the sciences. 

It is useful, therefore, to read a good modern book on 
anthropology, astronomy, botany, biology, paleontology 
or prehistory now and again, These will keep us up to 
date in the field of science and enable us to converse 
intelligently with the cultured. 

To widen one's economic-social formation. Social ques¬ 
tions have a primary importance in modern. life. 

To complete one's philosophical formation: The student 
must never give up reading philosophy, which seeks the 
ultimate rational solution to all the most important prob¬ 
lems. Moreover, in the midst of so much philosophical 
writing of heterodox tendencies, he must keep to the sound 
ones. The study of psychology will help him to know 
himself and others, The history of philosophy will show 
him man’s constant effort throughout the ages to investi¬ 
gate the “wherefore” of things. 

Books of topical interest and reference books: The read¬ 
ing of books and articles on current topics is undoubted¬ 
ly a necessity. One must be , alive to the problems and 
solutions of the day. Nevertheless, moderation is also 
necessary in this as in everything else. There are people 
who limit their reading entirely to the latest book and the 
daily paper. It is well to remember Emerson’s advice: 
“Never read a book that is not more than a year old”. 
Because, by that time, if a book is not good people will 
have ceased to discuss it, So, it would be useless to-read 
it. While not denying new books their value, the immor¬ 
tals must not be forgotten, The necessity of keeping ab¬ 


reast of the news and events of the day must not make any 
one fall into the danger of reading nothing but the la¬ 
test, of becoming so superficial that he is no longer able 
for a serious book. 

Nor must reference books be absent from his book 
shelves: there are some which he will frequently need, 
such as a good lexicon, biographical and historical diction¬ 
aries, etc. 

c. Recreational reading 

At times, a certain amount of recreational reading 
will be profitable. But here one must not think in terms 
of cheap literature. There is an abundance of relaxing 
literature which, at the same time, is inspiring and form¬ 
ative. Many intellectual workers find relief and attrac¬ 
tion in biographies, history books, travel stories, art, 
criticism and poetry. In fact many of the works we have 
recommended above can also be matter for recreational 
reading. 

Still the seriously minded young man can permit him¬ 
self some honest relaxation from time to time, which will 
help him at the same time to . develop his latent aesthetic 
qualities and literary talent, by reading: 

(a) Literary works in vogue at the time: Here the student 
must be careful in his choice. Nowadays, many very -me¬ 
diocre books enjoy great, though short-lived, popularity 
through clever publicity and the influence of literary as¬ 
sociations that control a great deal of the reviewing, 

(b) Poetry: Lyrical and romantic works, and a ske¬ 
leton selection of drama and comedy to educate one’s sen¬ 
sibilities and to enable one to study life in social circles. 
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(c) Novels: Of these Sertillanges simply says: “There 
must be no question at all of poisoning your mind with 
novels. One from, time to time, if you like, as a recrea¬ 
tion and not to neglect some literary glory, but that is. a 
concession; for the greater number of novels upset the mind 
without refreshing it; they disturb and confuse one’s 
thought.” 1 

4. What must not be read 

No student can close his eyes to the moral, mental and 
social influences that books can wield. There are books 
that are positively evil and others that are dangerous, if 
not for all, at least for a certain type of reader. Anyone 
who values his moral and mental well-being, any young 
man solicitous for his character or his career will not pro¬ 
ceed to read just anything that comes his way. Just as 
anybody with this attitude to food will ruin his health and 
thereby endanger his life, the man who reads everything 
he picks up will destroy his mind and his ideals. Even 
the very authors of dangerous books have not always allowed 
their own families to read their books. Zola, for ins¬ 
tance, would not let his children read his novels. And 
when Nietzsche’s mother asked Kim which of his books 
she should read, he replied: “None; they were not written 
for you”. 

a. Forbidden booh 

It goes without saying that one must be grateful 
when the State proscribes books that menace uublic 


1 The Intellectual Life, 103. 


order as when it forbids the free sale of poisons, and 
prescribes that they be sold only by chemists and then 
only on receipt of a prescription signed by a physician. 

b. Dangerous books 

Besides the positively evil book, you have "the danger¬ 
ous book in which the poison is less apparent or mixed in 
with real literary merit. For subjective reasons, it is very 
often difficult to draw any hard and fast line between the 
tvyo. The reader’s temperament, age or moral conditi¬ 
on can render a dangerous book positively evil. And in 
some cases an indifferent book may be a source of peril 
A perfectly innocent work, like a treatise on anatomy, 
may be used wrongly by a child or a person devoid of the 
necessary culture. 

But, even objectively speaking, there are books which 
are dangerous for everybody. Such books must be han¬ 
dled with due caution and prudence, and that only after 
having sought the advice of some competent person. 

I 

5. What books should one buy 

To build up a modest but well-chosen library of one’s 
own is evidently a very advisable thing to do. It can be 
of great service in later life. 

The principles we have expounded with regard to the 
reading of books will serve as a guide in buying them, too. 
Here we would only add that, normally, one should buy 
only the best books, those that deserve to be read several 
times over, and which will be useful throughout one’s 
whole life. 
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6 * How to read 

Many are they who read, but not all read well and 
fruitfully. For this, it is necessary to avoid certain de¬ 
fects. The commonest are a lack of purpose in reading, dis¬ 
sipation of the spirit, and passivity in any of its forms. But 
to read well, one must approach it correctly, and with 
the essential qualities of attention, reflection and a criti¬ 
cal spirit. 

a. The right approach to reading 

Our approach to reading must be determined by the 
kind of material to be read and the purpose for which we 
are reading it. 

Reading for the purpose of intellectual formation: The 
purpose of this type of reading is to equip the mind with 
a useful fund of knowledge. Here we can distinguish: 
study, criticism and consultation. In the first two types, 
the guiding principle is to read with sustained attention 
and full activity-pen in hand, even, to take notes and get 
the most out of every page. It is in these two that the 
four stages of any fruitful reading—recognise, organise, 
elaborate and evaluate—must find their strictest appli¬ 
cation. In consultative reading, one can utilise “skip¬ 
ping 35 , i.e., the art of passing over what is not to one 3 s 
purpose, “skimming 31 , i.e., the art of getting from a book 
just what we happen to want at the moment. 

Recreational reading: In this, profit and rest must be com¬ 
bined. “Read something that you like, that does not ex¬ 
cite you too much, that does not harm you in any way; 
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and since even when you seek distraction you are lead¬ 
ing the consecrated life, have the intelligence to read, 
amongst the books that are equally effective in resting 
your mind, what will also be useful otherwise, helping 
you to develop your personality, to adorn your mind, 
to be a man 33 . 1 

Where literary works are concerned, we must remem¬ 
ber that they will not increase our vocabulary or ad¬ 
mit us to the genius of the language unless we read them 
with a critical spirit—analysing, comparing and reflec¬ 
ting. These bring us to the qualities of all good read¬ 
ing. 

b. The qualities of good reading 

Good reading habits. Besides taking care that the phy¬ 
sical conditions for reading—the same ones as for study 
—are right, one must cultivate good habits in reading. 
Among these is the acquisition of fast, easyflowing read¬ 
ing, free from the handicap of bad habits. 

Recently, the “mechanics 33 of reading have been 
studied with a view to helping the student to acquire the 
right speed in private reading. Obviously, what matters 
is not the number of pages one can get through, but how 
much one can get out of them. Nevertheless, a certain 
rapidity is undoubtedly an advantage to intelligent read¬ 
ing. Slowness due to such bad habits as vocalisation, 
unnecessary regressive eye movements, fixation of the eyes 


1 Sertillanoes, The Intellectual Life, 114. 
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at the ends of lines etc. must be avoided. The purpose of 
reading is comprehension, and it has been found that ra- < 
pid reading favours the comprehension of ideas. A phrase 
reader is better than a word reader. Not everything, 
however, can be read at the same rate; the subject matter 
will determine that. 1 

■ § 

Order. The development of the book must be follow- \ 
ed step by step; jumping from one part to another only 
leads to confusion, except when one is merely consulting. 

Attention. All the energies of one’s spirit must be con¬ 
centrated on the reading matter. Any scattering or dis¬ 
traction of the attention must be avoided as the worst ; t 
enemy of fruitful reading. You must read a book as if 
you were sure that you would never again have an 
opportunity of reading it. 

Reflection. Reading is not merely a matter of getting 
meaning from the printed page; it is also a bringing of 
meaning to it. This is obtained by meditative reflection— I 

pondering over what one is reading and considering it | 

from different angles. 

An active and critical spirit. What we have said about 
reflection indicates that reading requires activity and cri- j 
ticism on the reader’s part if it is to be of any good. Pas- | 

sivity and laziness are enemies to be feared. If one reads j 

passively, i.e., without reasoning, arguing, contradicting 
or evaluating, he can read encyclopedias and even whole j 

[ 

•—— 

i. 

1 Bernard, Psychology of Learning, 29-33 • Lasso de la veoa, Como * 

se hace una tisis doctoral, 78. | 


libraries without growing intellectually. He may be able 
to store up a great deal in his memory, but it does 'not fer¬ 
tilise or nourish his brain in the least. Such passivity 
may be due to laziness, lack of intelligence, timidity or a 
not very praiseworthy intellectual humility which is too- 
docile to the author. 

Activity presupposes, in the first place, readiness to' 
solve any doubts arising from one’s reading; that a s tudent 
never passes over something he does not know—words, 
names, historical events etc.—if they are necessary for the 
understanding of the book, It likewise includes criticism 
of the reading matter. 

One needs a healthy and balanced critical spirit which 
will not admit ideas without analysing them, nor an ar¬ 
gument without examining it, which will pause to admire' 
a beautiful idea or noble sentiment, a spirit which will 
judge, compare, argue, correct, and finally reach the abi¬ 
lity to distinguish what is false, weak or mediocre from the- 
true, the strong, and the beautiful. 

In that way, our reading will be beneficial and the- 
book will become part of our very substance. 

Taking notes. “To read without selection is useless”, 
Taking notes helps to render our reading efficacious and 
makes its fruits to a certain extent imperishable. But of 
taking notes we shall speak in another chapter. 


Chapter io 

NOTES 

"We saw already that note-taking is part of the process of 
understanding a book or a lecture or a class. Reading or 
listening, pen in hand, compels one to follow the matter 
in question with reflection. We shall treat now of how 
to take and arrange notes with a view to a future concrete 
intellectual work, or for general utility. 

i. Necessity and utility of notes < 

It is of paramount importance for the student or re¬ 
search-worker to take notes on what he hears or reads, 
In fact, we see from history, that learned men, even those 
who were gifted with a retentive memory, -were diligent 
in making a record of their personal studies. 

Obviously, notes do not dispense one from memory 
work; they are an aid to remember what has been learnt.. 
The power of recollection is limited in man, and the index 
of forgetfulness, though different in different persons, is 
always considerable. Notes are a means at our disposal 
to preserve what the memory does not succeed in bring¬ 
ing to our mind at once. 

Besides, a widely read man who, however, does not 
take notes knows that something has been written on such 
and such a subject. But he who has taken notes, will be 
able to quote the book or the review and even the exact 
place where such a subject is found. Thus he will be 
able to help those who ask him and save much time. 
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Finally, in notes which we have taken with care and 
order we shall find an immense treasure for our life and 
other intellectual activities. They can give us abundant 
material for lectures, study-circles, etc. Whenever one 
finds oneself without books, these notes will be an immense 
help. 

It would be a mistake, therefore, to think that only 
those who aspire to become writers of books and articles 
have to take notes, or that one need take notes only when 
one is actually engaged in preparing a particular scientific 
article or book. Certainly, people who are expected to 
talk, instruct, and form others can profit immensely from 
note-taking. 

2. Matter and sources of notes 

According to the end in view we may distinguish two 
kinds of notes—notes of general utility and notes with a 
view to a particular scientific work. To the first kind 
belong the notes we take in view of our general formation, 
that is, in view of our future ministry in all its aspects. 
Hence, the matter of these notes is vast; it may comprise 
a variety of subjects, the determination of which depends 
upon the personal utility one envisages. Notes of the 
other kind have a limited scope; they are taken with a view 
to preparing a book or an article on a given subject. The 
source of the first kind of notes can be various, They may 
be taken from books, reviews, dailies; they may come also 
from different personal contacts with persons and places. 
A curious mind finds food to enrich itself in the thousand 
and one manifestations of daily life. The second type of 
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notes will be taken, generally speaking, from the sources, 
subsidiary books, etc. which deal with the subject in hand. 

3. How to take notes 

The utility of notes depends largely on the care one 
cakes both in collecting and classifying tljem, While 
collecting them, the following points should be taken into 
account: 

Diligence. Each one must begin to take notes as soon 
as possible; there are examples of persons who began tak¬ 
ing them from childhood, and thus acquired an immense 
treasure of knowledge for personal use. On the other 
hand, it is never too late to begin. 

And once the work has begun, it should be continued 
with perseverance; the very habit of taking notes will make 
the task easier day by day. One might say that no book 
should be allowed to pass from one’s hands without tak¬ 
ing some notes, or at least, without the personal opinion 
which the book deserves being jotted down. 

With a purpose. Notes are not an end in themselves, 
and hence it would be bad to amass notes merely for the 
pleasure of filling a copy-book, or a card-index. This would 
destroy the value of our collection. 

Notes are meant for a personal end: to help one in 
study, or in the . preparation of a particular literary work. 
Consequently, one must take notes only of those things 
which may serve the end in view. 

Discretion. From the two above-mentioned qualities 
follows a third one: discretion, which is not easy. Notes 
have to be taken only after mature reflection. One sho¬ 
uld not allow oneself to be carried away by first enthusi- 
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asm. Before taking down, it must be seen whether the 
thing is not only valuable in itself, and in theory, but whe¬ 
ther it is useful for the writer, and whether the best man¬ 
ner of preserving it is to make a note of it. 

Each one has to decide for himself in this matter. We 
may, however, give a few indications to be followed in 
compiling our notes, both general and particular, 

Notes of general utility. Notes of general utility may 
concern certain aspects of the matters one has already 
studied in class, but are not to be found in the textbooks 
or the class-notes.. They can also refer to subjects of ge¬ 
neral culture. It is advisable not to take notes on subjects 
not yet studied, but which are on the programme, for those 
notes may prove to be useless if they merely refer to things 
which will be done in class. 

The general field of our culture should be a guide in. 
the collection of notes. 

As we said, notes on matters that are found in ordinary 
books must not be taken. There is no reason for spending 
time and energy uselessly on things which are found in 
books of ordinary use., Likewise there is no need to tran¬ 
scribe passages of books which one has at hand. It will 
be useful however to take a : reference to passages which 
can be of use. It is equally a waste of time to take note 
of an idea which we have already found in another author, 
unless the new way of expression is of interest. 

Notes with a view to a particular scientific work.' When 
preparing a scientific work on some particular subject, one 
must take note of whatever may have relation to the sub¬ 
ject in' question, or whatever may help to, understand 
and solve the problem at issue. Thus the notes may in- 
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elude bibliographical information, documentary matter, 
material of a subsidiary character, etc. 

Different forms of notes 

Notes can take the form of a literal transcription of a 
passage, a summary of it, or a mere reference to it. In 
every case, notes should have the following essential qua¬ 
lity: precision , that is, accuracy in transcribing or summa¬ 
rising, and in giving the exact reference to the source from 
which a note is taken. If the note is a personal observa¬ 
tion, reference should be made to the circumstances of time, 
place, etc., which originated the observation in question. 

The form of the notes will depend on their matter and 
the end in view: 

(a) Literal transcription is necessary when one wants to 
give a textual quotation, or when the passage in question 
is a historical or scientific document which one wishes to 
have at hand for future reference. 

Absolute accuracy is necessary in literal transcriptions: 
accuracy in the words as well as in the bibliographical ele¬ 
ments. When this accuracy is absent, the quotation loses 
its scientific value. If, for the sake of clarity, we add an 
explanation of our own, we must put it between square 
brackets. 

(b) A summary of a passage is sufficient when we fore¬ 
see that we shall have the book or the original document 
at hand. The object of the summary may be the ideas, 
arguments, methods, illustrations, etc. of the book. 

(c) A simple reference is in order when we have the book 
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reference. The reference gives the idea of the passage in 
question, and the exact source. 

(d) From magazines or papers that are not usually kept, 
one may take cuttings of passages that are of interes t. The 
correct reference (title, date, etc, of the Review) must be 
written on the cutting. Obviously, this method should 
not be used regarding magazines that are worth keeping. 
In that case, a simple reference will do. 

5. Where to write notes 

\ There is no single method to be followed in the actual 
practice of writing; notes. The most' commonly used 
methods are the following: 

a. Fixed location: copy-books 

This method consists in taking a simple blank copy¬ 
book and writing in it consecutively the notes which one 
wants to take. 

Notes on the most varied subjects [silva rerum) are writ¬ 
ten in these copy-books. A systematic index at the end 
will refer to. the different notes according to the subject. 
One may also assign different sections of a copy-book to 
different matters. Or again, one may also use different 
copy-books for different subjects. 

This method was very much in use in olden times. 
Today it is generally abandoned because it has many dis¬ 
advantages. It does not permit an accurate and detailed 
classification of notes. Because of fixed location, it does 
not allow the putting together of notes according to one’s 
needs, so its usefulness for scientific work is rather limi¬ 
ted, 
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b. Relative location: loose-leaf or cards 

In the loose-leaf method, the leaves are held together 
by some device which can be easily unlocked to allow of 
leaves being removed or added. 1 In the card system, each 
item is entered on a separate card, The fact that notes 
are taken on loose-leaves, or separate cards, allows one to 
put them together according to the method of classifica¬ 
tion that one follows; it also allows additions to, or des¬ 
truction of, the notes taken; it also permits the use of them 
singly or collectively. Because of the relative location 
which the cards have in this method, this is the most com¬ 
monly followed today. 

That this loose-leaf method may give the desired re¬ 
sults, certain rules have to be followed regarding the size 
of cards and the manner of keeping them. ' 

i) Size of cards , * The extent of the notes may require, 
or the end in view will dictate, a particular size. It must 
be noted, however, that whatever be the size or shape one 
chooses, uniformity has to be kept, and the cards have to 
be well cut—any binder or printer can do this—in order 
that one may be able to handle them easily and accurately. 

There is a recognised international shape for cards, 
taking as basis a foolscape page: In Folio: 340 X 210mm.; 
Quarto: 170 x q 10; in. Octavo: 105 X 170; in Decimosexto: 
85 x 105. For bibliographical cards, a 75 X 125 mm. size, ■ 
which coincides with the size of 1 the cards for Library 
catalogues, is commonly used, It is good to stick to 


1 Cf, J, Parisqt, Etude ,et Ministers. Comment dosser ses notes (Paris 
1958) 45-48, 
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these models as there are ready-made cards of these 
kinds as well as ready-made cases for their use, There 
are also cards in different colours, to make classification 
easier. 

ii) How to write notes on the cards, Obviously, the hand¬ 
writing has to be legible, even after a long time has elapsed 
since the writing. Pencil-writing should be avoided, as 
it will not last, On each card, only one note must be writ¬ 
ten, that its classification and use be easier; on one side only 
for similar reasons; if one card is not sufficient, the note 
could be continued on another card, 

■ Each card must contain a title, which indicates the sub¬ 
ject of the note and its place in our classification. The 
title is usually written on the top right hand corner of the 
card. In the centre or the top left hand corner of the card 
the name of the author from whom the note is taken is 
given. Then some space must be left blank, The 
actual note is written below and enclosed by inverted com¬ 
mas if it is a textual transcription, At the end the exact 
reference is to be noted. It is useful to leave some margin 
or space on the card for future bibliographical or other re¬ 
marks. 

iii) How to keep the cards, Sheets and scraps can be 
kept in envelopes or paper folders or cardboard cases. 
Each paper folder may contain notes of ope category, and 
paper folders containing notes of related categories can be 
grouped and kept in compartments of a rack, 

Cards may also be kept in specially madeeard-cabinets, 
This last method is useful in a special way for small sized 
cards. These cards are kept loosely so that they can be 
added to, or subtracted from, as needed. They are distin- 
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guished by labels on the drawers of the cabinet, and, in¬ 
side the drawers, by guide cards (at times coloured cards) 
with tabs projecting above the other cards, and bearing 
the subject matter or the class number. These cabinets 
are similar to the subject card-catalogues for libraries. 

6 . Glassification of notes 



The utility of notes depends very largely on their pro¬ 
per classification, that is, their right arrangement in classes 
according to subject. A mass of ill-arranged notes is next 
to useless, because of the difficulty of finding them at the 
opportune time. Therefore, we require a method of ar¬ 
ranging cards in a way that permits us to find what we 
need easily and quickly, 

(a) Qualities of classification. The right arrangement 
of notes supposes that one has chosen a method to follow. 
Any method of classification should have the following 
qualities: It must be complete. The classification has to 
include all subjects of general utility besides those of each 
one’s speciality. The classification must be flexible and 
expansible, that is, it must permit the addition of new di¬ 
visions and sub-divisions of subjects as one proceeds fur¬ 
ther, or as the sciences advance. Finally) it must be 
simple in the choice of titles and signs of reference. To 
this end, the classification must be logical, dividing the sci¬ 
ences or ideas according to the relations that exist among 
them, and adopting signs of reference that can be easily 
committed to memory. 

(b) Systems of classification. The methods of classifi- 
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cation of subjects usually follow an alphabetical or syste¬ 
matic order. 

i) Alphabetical system. In the alphabetical system, the 
subjects are arranged according to classifying keywords, 
which, in turn, are arranged in alphabetical order, as the 
subject is classified in an alphabetical encyclopedia. The 
disadvantage of this method is that it is not easy to find, 
the appropriate classifying word, nor is it possible to put 
under one word the different aspects of a subject or ideas, 
that are similar. 

ii) Systematic classification , In systematic classification,, 
one draws up beforehand a catalogue of subjects with di¬ 
visions and subdivisions of the matters about which one 
desires to take notes. This method is good for a parti¬ 
cular work, of which one has a pre-arranged and detailed 
plan. Every division and subdivision must bear a serial 
letter or number for easy cataloguing. For general use, 
the systematic classification which one has made himself 
has the disadvantage of being too rigid and not sufficiently 
detailed. Moreover, it is not easy to make one’s classi¬ 
fication complete and well ordered. 

iii) Decimal classification. To minimise those disadvan¬ 
tages, and to save us time and labour in making our own 
systematic classification, several classification schemes have- 
been devised in the 19th and 20th centuries, which can 
also be applied to the classification of one’s personal notes, 
The most important are: the “Decimal Glassification”' 
by Melvil Dewey (1873, U.S,A.), the “Expansive Classi- 

* fication”: by C.A. Gutter (1891, U.S,A,), the “Congress. 
Glassification” followed by the Library of Congress (1904,. 
U.S.A.), the “Subject Glassification” by J.D. Brown (1906, 
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U.S,A.)j the “Colon Classification” by S.R. Ranganathan 
(1933, India) and the “Bibliographical Classification” 
by H.E. Bliss (1934, U.S.A.). 1 

The method, which has proved the most rational and 
useful, and which has been accepted as the standard 
■everywhere, is Dewey’s Decimal Classification (DC). In¬ 
vented in-1873,by Melvil Dewey (1851-1931) for the clas¬ 
sification of the Amherst College Library, it was presented 
to the public in 1876 in an anonymous book called "A 
Classification and Subject Index Jot Cataloguing and Arranging 
Ihe Books and Pamphlets of a Library”, In 1895 the “In¬ 
stitute International de Bibliographic” decided to use the 
DC as the basis of bibliographic classification for its inter¬ 
national subject index. The DC has spread the world over 
and it is used for the classification of archievcs, libraries, 
private institutes, bibliographical publications, magazi¬ 
nes, etc. The DC may be applied to books, or to notes, 
and so on. By its nature, the DC admits additions and 
modifications; in fact it has received many additions bet¬ 
ween the first edition and the latest, the sixteenth edition. 

The DC is based on a conventional, perhaps arbitrary 
but practical idea: the arrangement of all knowledge in 
ten classes (numbered from 0 to 9), each of which can be 
•subdivided into another ten, and so on indefinitely. It 
can express two thousand million subjects. 

The editor explains the method as follows: “The De¬ 
cimal Classification divides all knowledge, as represented 
by books and other materials which are acquired by lib¬ 
raries, into nine main classes, numbered by digits 1 to 


1 Cf. Lasso de la vega, com sc hace una tests doctoral, 134-45. 
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9. Material too general to belong to any of these classes, 
such as newspapers and encyclopedias, falls into a tenth 
class numbered 0 which precedes the others. The classes 
are written as hundreds; thus, 000 is general works, too 
philosophy, 200 religion. Each class is separated into 
nine divisions, with general works on the class occupying 
a tenth division which precedes the others. Thus, 500 
is pure science in general (dictionaries, periodicals, col¬ 
lected essays, and the like) while 510 is mathematics, 520 
is astronomy and allied sciences, 530 is physics, and so on. 
Each division is again divided into nine sections preceded 
by a general section; thus, 510 is mathematics in general, 
511 arithmetic, 512 algebra, 513 elementary Euclidian 
geometry. Further division, to the extent which may 
be desirable in order to bring together like materials and 
separate unlike ones, may be made by the addition of di¬ 
gits following a decimal point. 1 

Each idea, therefore, receives a classifying number 
with perfect and constant precision. To find, for insta¬ 
nce, something related to the life of Christ in a catalogue 
arranged according to the DC, or to write notes according 
to the same classification, the DC index will lead through 

R'ELIGION-DOGMA-CHRISTOLOGY-LIFE OF CHRIST with the 
corresponding numbers 232.9. The classification table 
is less complicated than it appears at first glance; it is not 
difficult to master the first divisions. 

A last word of advice regarding classification methods: 
one must be realistic and practical. The classification is 


1 Dewey Decimal Classipcation and Relative Index, Devised by Melvil 
Dewey 16th cd. I (New York 1959.7.) 
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to help us, not to enslave us. We can make additions 
to the divisions and subdivisions offered to us in the dif¬ 
ferent systems, till we feel that we have our own method, 
which enables us to classify our notes quickly and to find 
them without trouble at the moment of work. 


Chapter 1 1 

SCIENTIFIC WORK 

By scientific work we mean research work on a given 
subject, and the exposition of the results of this research. 
In this chapter we shall speak of the essential characteris¬ 
tics an intellectual work should have in order to be sci¬ 
entific, of the dispositions with which one must under¬ 
take such a work, and of the so-called “sources” and 
“subsidiary works” or “aids” of a scientific work, 

1. General characteristics of scientific work 

A research work, to be scientific, must have the following 
qualities: it should be first of all a direct study of sources 
and subsidiary works; it should be a complete analysis of 
the same, and, finally, it should observe the fundamental 
rules of methodology in research as well as in exposition. 

Hence, the mere number of citations ad calm paginae , 
or the profundity of the treatment or the use of technical 
terms, does not make a work scientific. Such a work may 
be a manifestation of the writer’s erudition and wide 
reading, But if it lacks the qualities mentioned above, 
the work cannot be considered strictly scientific. 

The essential note of a scientific work lies in the direct 
recourse to sources. It is in the sources that we find fully 
and safely the data necessary to solve the problem we have 
in hand. 

Complete data. Sources alone can give us all the data in 
their originality. The mediate witnesses, or books written 
141 
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on the sources, will rarely give us all the elements, for a 
writer nearly always makes a selection regarding the sub¬ 
stance or some aspects of the problem according to the par¬ 
ticular end he has in view. 

Safety, Moreover, sources guarantee accuracy. In the 
books written on the sources, there is always the possibility 
of distortion, of false interpretation and the influence of pre¬ 
conceived ideas. The changes that an event or doctrine 
suffers while passing through different minds show us that 
a similar process regarding the data of sources may take 
place while these data pass from book to book. 

It must, however, be noted that direct access to sources 
does not mean that we do not take into account the books 
already written on the sources. The study of these books is 
necessary, in order to avoid waste of time, and as a means of 
scientific progress. But recourse to them is always of 
secondary importance. 



as. Dispositions for scientific work 

In addition to the virtues required in any student, of 
which we spoke in the third chapter, the man who desires 
to dedicate himself to scientific work should have certain 
psycho-moral qualities. 

a. Love for, and submission to, truth 

The fundamental disposition of such a man is the love, 
nay, the cult of the truth. All the means which he uses, 
the methods which he follows and the pains .which he takes 
are ordered to one end: to discover the truth and to express 
it faithfully. This search after truth requires from the 
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research worker certain well-determined mental attitudes 
in the course of his work, 

i) To begin the work without a priori conclusions. The sci¬ 
entific man should begin his research without prejudices 
which cloud his judgment or distort his critical sense. 1 

One would seriously prejudice the whole scientific 
process by starting with some cherished solution; such a 
mental disposition has the effect of making the research 
and the interpretation of sources less objective than they 
would otherwise have been. It causes one to neglect or 
not to appreciate sufficiently the arguments less favourable 
to one’s preconceived thesis, and to focus one’s attention 
on those points that seem to confirm one’s views. And! 
the result is not a scientific work, but a conscious or 
unconscious scientific deception. 

ii) An open mind during the research work. The mind 
must be open and receptive to the solutions that spring: 
from study. The love of truth has to manifest itself in 
everything: in the accuracy with which the sources are 
examined, in the honesty with which difficulties are faced, 
etc. 

iii) Honesty in exposition, Finally the exposition of the 
findings of one’s research must be done with the utmost 
objectivity. What Leo XIII, quoting Cicero, said in con¬ 
nection with historical methods holds equally good for 
any other scientific work: Not to dare say anything 
which is false nor fear to utter anything that is true is the 
first law of history, so as to avoid the suspicion either of 
partiality or of hostility. This honesty has to extend to 


i Of. Garraghan, A Guide to Historical Method, 43-52. 
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■the transcription of documents, and to the way of writing, 
•so as to insure that readers get no wrong impressions or 
false perspectives. Thus, for instance, it would be against 
honesty to amass references that favour one’s view, and 
omit or minimise references that point in a different 
‘direction. 

'b. Perseverance 

A scientific work is the fruit of tenacity and persever- 
•ance. Inconstancy and indolence are the greatest ene¬ 
mies of a research worker; many talented people do not 
produce works of real merit or do not complete them be- 
.cause they succumb to the difficulties which a concentrat¬ 
ed and prolonged labour entails. 

Ramon y Cajal gives the following explanation of 
the successful scientific work dpneby savants: “Their sec¬ 
ret lay in their method of work; in the fact that they uti¬ 
lise for their work all available time; in never letting a day 
pass without consecrating at least two or three hours to 
the task; in checking prudently intellectual dissipation 
.and the loss of time that goes with too much social contact 
.... In short, all great works are the fruit of patience and 
perseverance, coupled with attention tenaciously directed 
Tor months and years towards a particular object”. 1 

One must be convinced that the production of a scien¬ 
tific work requires time. Many things are necessary for .the 
■solution of a problem: collection of all the elements that 
may throw light on the question, critical evaluation of the 
same, a synthetic view of the whole question, and finally, 

1 Ramon y cajal, Regies y consejos sobre la mestigacioncientijica (Madrid 
1933) 17-19, 


the written exposition of the findings of one’s research. If 
we analyse the several steps which one must take before 
one arrives at truth in the positive sciences (experimental, 
juridical, exegetical, historical, etc.) we shall see that the 
way—at times called “dynamic internal methodology”— 
is rather long; one begins with facts or data that are al¬ 
ready proved; the mind thinks over these elements in order 
to find their explanation; hypotheses are made, and tested 
by examining whether they agree or not with facts. Once 
an hypothesis is found satisfactory, the truth is defined and 



Obviously, all this demands time. Therefore, the sci¬ 
entific process is long. Besides, our faculties have moments 
of depression as well as of inspiration. One may happen 
to spend a long time without finding any solution; this so¬ 
lution may later appear all of a sudden. Such moments 
of inspiration give much spiritual delight. And yet, even 
though these solutions seem instantaneous, they are the 
result of prolonged mental effort. 

0. High ideal in view 

This prolonged, patient and constant labour will not 
be possible unless one has a very high ideal in mind. It is 
this ideal that will help one to renew and concentrate the 
energies, and to persevere in the work. 

Love of the progress of science or of the glory of the 
Fatherland has moved many savants to sacrifice themselves 
at their desks. 

On the other hand, scientific work affords the one who 
dedicates himself to it great and intimate joys. The con- 


10 
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quest of truth in a personal manner is one of the greatest 
human joys. ' 

d, Self-confidence 

While doing scientific research, one must not succumb 
.to an undue sense of pessimism or inferiority complex. 
Sometimes this sense may be camouflaged laziness. Ad¬ 
miration for works of great talent need not create the im¬ 
pression or belief that nothing more remains to be done 
in the domain of the sciences, even theological, or that one’s 
own talents are not able to produce anything worth-while 
in the matter. 1 

There are still scientific themes to be studied. An 
average mind, by dint of continued application, is able to 
probe a subject and produce something original. One's 
own personality should remain immune even in contact 
with great authors, thus leaving open the possibility for 
personal reflection. On the other hand, one should also 
beware of the opposite defect: too much confidence in one¬ 
self, a total independence of other authors, present or 
past. In both cases, the mind would lose flexibility and 
vision, which are necessary in the scientific field. 

3. Sources and subsidiary works 

As We have already said, an essential characteristic of a 
scientific work is the study of sources and subsidiary 
works. Hence, in each particular case, we must distrn- 

1 Gf. Alex F. Osborn, Applied Imagination (Allahabad, St Paul Publi¬ 
cations, 1961) 33-36. 
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guish works that have the character of sources , and others 
that have the character of subsidiary works, 

A. Sources in a scientific work 

(a) What are they; The word “source” in classical 
language means a work or document in which there is 
found first hand material for the solution of a problem. 
Source {fans) is a metaphor taken from water, found pure 
and limpid at its original spring, not in subsequent rivers 
or canals. 

The term was first used in the historical sciences. “A 
historical source” is whatever gives direct or indirect infor¬ 
mation about historical events—be it information handed 
down in inscriptions, statues or in any other way. When 
the term “source” is applied to other sciences (philoso¬ 
phy, theology, etc.), the word means any work in which 
the matter of our study is treated as if in its original form. 

(b) Some divisions of sources; i) By reason of their ori¬ 
ginality, sources (especially historical) are called “first hand 
or immediate ”, and “second hand or mediate ”, The first hand! 
sources are the original documents or witnesses that 
had personal contact with the matter or event, whereas 
second hand sources draw their knowledge from the 
former, or are witnesses that had not personal contact with 
the events. 

ii) With regard to textual transcription, sources are di¬ 
vided into primary and secondary . Sources are called pri¬ 
mary, when we cannot go beyond them, either because 
they are first hand, or because further sources from which 
they took their information are unknown to us. Secon- 
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dary sources are • those which admit of access to further 
sources on which they depend. 

Obviously, first hand sources are always primary, but not vice- 
versa. It is to be noted also that a second hand witness may be quite 
trustworthy. 

Secondary sources as such do not add anything to the primary sour¬ 
ces, Often it may happen that repetition of the same narrative weak¬ 
ens its truth. This is why one has always to examine events in their 
primary sources whenever possible. 

iii) By reason of their literary form and probative value, 
sources may be narrative or documentary. Narrative sources 
give merely a description or narrative of an event by a 
private person as such. Hence they bear the personal 
touch of their author. They are not intended in the mind 
of the author to prove anything. Such are, for example, 
diaries, annals, chronicles, letters. Documentary sources, 
on the other hand, contain documents in the strict sense 
of the word, that is, testimony given by a public person as 
such. 

In a general sense, a document is anything, written or otherwise, 
about the past, i.e., any monument of the past. But in a strict and spe¬ 
cific sense, by documents we understand sources which contain writings 
by public persons as such. These writings are subject to certain rules, 

B. Subsidiary works for scientific research 

Subsidiary works are all those books or tracts, which 
help, in one way or another, to promote scientific research 
in general. They are called for this reason “aids” to sci¬ 
entific research. 

The most important of these works are: (1) biblio¬ 
graphical aids— bibliography, catalogues, (2) philological 


aids— lexicons, concordances, and (3) : works of refer- 
me— encyclopedias* dictionaries, scientific manuals, mo¬ 
nographs. 

The character and purpose of a particular scientific research de¬ 
termine what works are to be used as sources, and what as subsidiary 
works. The same work can be a source for one study, and an aid for 
another, and even source for one aspect of a question, and aid for 
another. 

4. Reading of sources and subsidiary works 

We should make clear in our research work what are 
our sources and what our subsidiary works. Even in the 
matter of reading alone, the two elements present them¬ 
selves. Hence the question arises: which should be read 
first. 

a. When the sources and when the subsidiary works should be 
read 

Fonck maintains that sources should be consulted as 
soon as the student has a general idea of the question under 
research. Subsidiary works are to be read after the study 
of the sources. Thus, the danger of being prejudiced by 
what has been read in other books will be avoided. 1 

Guibert, on the other hand, advises that the reading 
of subsidiary works should precede the study of the sour¬ 
ces. For only thus will the student be sure not to waste 
time by going through problems which have already been 
solved. Moreover, in that way he will also be enabled 
to read tire sources more carefully, fixing his attention on 
details which otherwise might have escaped him, The 


1 II metodo del lavoro scientifico, n. 43. 
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objectivity of which Fonck speaks will be preserved if the 
reading of subsidiary works is done, not blindly, but with 
critical criterion. 1 

We think that the appraising of the sources should be 
done before the “critical reading” of other works, in or¬ 
der to save objectivity and to favour personal, and perhaps 
original, ideas on the problem. The danger of being in¬ 
fluenced in the interpretation of primary sources by what 
one has read in secondary sources and other subsidiary 
works is only too real, and so it is better to work first on 
primary material. We speak, however, of deferring the 
“critical reading”, for a selective and cursory reading of 
subsidiary works that will give proper orientation in the 
problem and make our study of the sources intelligent 
should be’done first of all. 

b. How to read 

The reading of the material must be: 

Orderly, Books should not be read as they come to 
hand, but according to a pre-arranged plan. Otherwise 
we expose ourselves to the danger of losing much time. 
Generally speaking, it will be advisable to begin with 
books of more recent date, in which we will find the solu¬ 
tion of many problems which had been merely referred to 
in books of earlier date. For the same reason, we should 
begin with fundamental and more complete books. These 
books ought: to be read with great attention, and at 
times more than once. Second class works may be read 
when the research is well advanced; then we shall see their 
relatively slight worth, and we shall have saved time. 

1 Breves adnotationes in mum Methodologiae generalis, 46 . 
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Intelligent. This means that, while reading, we distin¬ 
guish the true from the false, what is doubtful from what is 
certain, and so on. 

Active. Our entire being and faculties must take part 
in our reading. We must analyse and judge the merit of 
the work; we have to see what is useful for our purpose, 
not accepting everything, but carefully making the neces¬ 
sary distinctions, and even at times suspending our judg¬ 
ment. 

c. Taking notes 

In the reading of the sources and subsidiary works one 
may find: (a), bibliographical information; lb) entire 
passages that postulate word-for-word transcription; 
[c] ideas connected with the work in hand that it is necessary 
or convenient to summarise or condense; (d) other ideas 
which do not have relevance to the present work, but 
may serve a useful purpose for some other work which we 
may eventually undertake, or which are of general interest; 
(e) ideas, questions, problems suggested by the reading 
of the book. 

The notes should be taken on cards. While reading 
it will be convenient to have at hand two or three kinds of 
cards: (i) Bibliography cards, for bibliographical entries 
only, corresponding to the above (a) ; all the bibliogra¬ 
phical elements (and, if possible, short references to the 
value of the work in question) should be given; ( ii ) Do- 
cumentary cards (special), these cards will contain the materi¬ 
al of the nature mentioned above under (b) ( c ) (e); [iii) 
Documentary cards (general), destined to contain ideas and 
notes for future works or matters simply of general,inter- 
est, corresponding to the above [d). 
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COLLECTIONS OF SOURCES 
AND SUBSIDIARY WORKS i 

Collections of sources 

For purposes of scientific work, it is essential to have ac¬ 
cess to the proper sources. 

In this connection, there are two possibilities: (1) 

The sources are unpublished. In this case we must con¬ 
sult the manuscript sources in archives and libraries. (2) 

The sources are already published, either separately, or 
included in a big collection. 

Many texts are found in such collections; so it is very 
important for the student to be acquainted with some of 
the standard editions. 

Collections of sources. In these collections we find an 
enormous number of the monuments of tradition regarding 
ecclesiastical sciences, and the sources for scientific resear¬ 
ch. We can distinguish four different groups of edi¬ 
tions of texts: (I) Great collections; (II) Anthologies and f 
Florilegia ; (III) Enchiridia; (IV) Mixed collections: Texts 
and Studies. The great collections have been published 
precisely for the purpose of placing at the disposal of all 
concerned the fruits of centuries of intellectual activity. 
Anthologies and Florilegia are minor collections of texts, com- ( 

posed generally with a view to class use. They are very 
useful for practice in the method of investigation. Some 
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of them are edited in accordance with all the rules of cri¬ 
tical editions and they can be regarded as models. Enchi¬ 
ridia are useful for class and reference purposes but not 
so useful for proper research work. Mixed collections are- 
those which include both texts and studies. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS 

In any research the scholar has to know whathas been 
previously written on the subject of his inquiry. He must 
know what and where are the sources of his work and 
what is the bibliography related to his investigation. 

Where can one find this bibliography? Reference 
works, general manuals, and monographs, of which we 
shall speak later on, can supply important bibliographi¬ 
cal data. It is, nevertheless, important to know some¬ 
thing about the bibliographical tools, the so-called “biblio¬ 
graphies”, that are at the disposal of scholars. 

Bibliographies: The immense quantity of books pub¬ 
lished makes it next to impossible for any individual to 
be completely up to date regarding the literature avail¬ 
able on a subject. Hence the need of systematic bibliogra¬ 
phies. 

"A bibliography is a list of written, printed or otherwise produced 
records. of civilisation, Distinctions are made among the following 
types: list, a brief bibliography, generally with no annotations] mrner- 
otive bibliography, usually a complete or nearly complete list on a limited 
subject or aspect of a subject ; descriptive bibliography, usually an annota¬ 
ted list; critical bibliography, an evaluative list; bio-bibliography, a list of 
works by and about an author”. 1 


1 L. Shores, Basic Refemce Sources (Chicago 1954) 12. 
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Bibliographies are either retrospective-—lip to a fixed 
•date—or current . By reason of their purpose, some biblio¬ 
graphies are universal, not limited by time, place, langu¬ 
age or subject: others arc particular and list the books on 
a particular subject , country , language or author. In all cases, 
they can be comprehensive, or selective and elective giving 
the “best books” on a subject or by an author. Finally, 
we must add that bibliographical science has, in recent 
.years, made so much progress, and bibliographies have 
■so multiplied, that it has been necessary to make lists of 
separately published bibliographies themselves. These 
are called Bibliographies of Bibliographies or Bibliographic 
Indexes. 

All these lists are prepared by scholars and learned 
societies to help the work of Documentation in research 
activity. Book-trade organisations are sponsors of biblio- 
.■graphical lists for the purpose of selling. They issue 
Trade Bibliographies, 

PHILOLOGICAL AIDS 

A Scientific work supposes, as we already said, a full 
■critical appraisal of the sources. There are books, the aim 
of which is to help research by the right use of sources. 
Some may be an aid to linguistic interpretation, others 
to a quick collection of ideas and synonymous words, etc. 
It is convenient to be acquainted With these instruments 
•of investigation * 

i. Aids to linguistic interpretation 

Grammars and; dictionaries are aids to linguistic in¬ 
terpretation. We do not mean here dictionaries that 
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merely give the meaning and the correct use of each word. 
Such dictionaries are certainly necessary, and their posses¬ 
sion is supposed both for the living and the classical langu¬ 
ages. The student should also know how to consult the big 
specialised dictionaries relating to the classical languages, 
and to the evolution of modern languages. Words may. 
have changed their meaning with the passage of time.' 
Likewise, modes and usages of construction may not have 
remained the same throughout the centuries. 

There are some fundamental works that help in the •. 
solution of such linguistic problems. There are also dic¬ 
tionaries dealing with particular sciences, such as, for 
instance, Jurisprudence. 

2 . For the finding of parallelism 

For the finding of parallel passages, of synonymous 
words of the same author or work, Concordances or In¬ 
dices arc very helpful. In these works, phrases and 
words are arranged in alphabetical order. There are au¬ 
thors and books of whom complete Indices or Concor¬ 
dances have been made. 

3. Quotations, Glossaries 

At times, it may be useful to have at hand some collec¬ 
tions, quotations, etc. There are several kinds of quotation 
books; they may be arranged alphabetically by subject, 
chronologically by author, or alphabetically by author. 

4. Auxiliary sciences 

Scientific investigation, especially historical research 
may give rise to different kinds of problems, whose solu¬ 
tion is only possible with the help of the so-called 
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“auxiliary sciences”. We may mention some of these: 
Palaeography for the correct reading and transcription of 
ancient manuscripts ; Diplomatique for the proper judg¬ 
ment of ancient documents; Chronology for the right fix¬ 
ation of dates; Epigraphy for the reading of ancient in¬ 
scriptions; Philology, etc. 

WORKS OF REFERENCE 

It is often necessary to have a general orientation about 
a given question or to obtain useful information about 
some point or to find an accurate description of a problem. 
To this end, we have the so-called works of reference which 
propose to give a general synthesis of all sciences or of some: 
sciences in particular and which are meant to be referred 
to for specific information. 

Reference books may be classified by subject and by 
type. Several types are commonly recognised: diction¬ 
aries, encyclopedias, biographical dictionaries, yearbooks, 
directories, manuals, handbooks. Reference works are 
being continuously published, as one can see by perusing' 
the list of retrospective reference books, found in such works 
as Winchell, C.M., Guide to Reference Books (Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1957), Garde, P.K., Directory of reference works pub¬ 
lished in Asia: Unesco Publications (Paris 1956), Mukherji, 
A.K., Manual of Reference Work (Calcutta 1957), and! 
the list of current reference works that appears in Sub¬ 
scription Book Bulletin (Chicago 1930-quarterly). 

Here we shall speak of: (I) Encyclopedias and Dic¬ 
tionaries; (II) Biographical Dictionaries; (III) Ma¬ 
nuals, Special works, Monographs. 
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I. ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND DICTIONARIES 

The term “encyclopedia” was originally used not as a 
title of a book but to denote the complete system of learn¬ 
ing—the “circle of knowledge” of the ancients. From the 
15th century onwards, the word was applied to every 
systematic summary, either of the whole extent of man’s 
knowledge or of a particular department of it. And a 
work offering such a systematic and complete summary 
was termed an‘encyclopedia’. 

From this one can guess that today’s encyclopedias 
have a long past. The . works of Plato and Aristotle, as 
well as Pliny’s Natural History were considered as ency¬ 
clopedic works. With greater accuracy some works by 
scholars of the Middle Ages, such as Vincent of Beauvais, 
O.P., the African Capella and especially the collections of 
Alsted, Bayle and Moreri in the 17th century are pioneers 
of the modern encyclopedia. The modern encyclopedia 
properly so-called starts in the eighteenth century. 

Different kinds of encyclopedias. By reason of their con¬ 
tents, some encyclopedias are universal— they profess to 
give a complete account of man’s knowledge; others are 
particular—they treat of matter pertaining to one or other 
branch of human knowledge. Until the 16th century, it 
was not unusual for a man to write a treatise in which he 
intended to include all human knowledge. Butin later 
centuries, due to the increasing multiplicity of sciences, • 
we have seen the publication of particular encyclopedias, 
some of them very specialised indeed. 

Some encyclopedias are systematic, in which the matter 
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is classified and treated in a logical and organic order, 
whereas others are alphabetical , in which the matter is di¬ 
vided into articles arranged in alphabetical order accor¬ 
ding to “key words”, In the beginning, encyclopedias were 
of the systematic type. The first alphabetical encyclope¬ 
dia is supposed to have been the Bibliotheca universale sa~ 
croprofana, published in 1701 by Vincenzo Maria Goronelli, 
O.F.M. 

The change from systematic to alphabetical implied 
in a way a change in the character of the encyclopedia 
itself. The encyclopedic compilation became not merely 
an exposition of the systems of human knowledge, but a 
work of reference in the strict sense-one, that is, for oc¬ 
casional use. On account of the alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment, these encyclopedias are at times called “encyclo¬ 
pedic dictionaries” or simply “dictionaries”. Obviously, 
they should not be identified with “linguistic diction¬ 
aries” which deal with words rather than things. 

We must also distinguish between two basic methods of 
encyclopedia construction. One type is organised into 
long articles, and the small topics within the general sub¬ 
jects must be located by using the index. An example 
is the Encyclopedia Britannica, which has only 41,000 se¬ 
parate articles, but its index, in the 24th volume, reveals 
treatment of some 550,000 subjects. The second type 
contains many short articles, and therefore more topics. 
Similar to this, is the distinction between encyclopedia 
for consultation—hr quick reference—in which each prob¬ 
lem is treated very briefly; and monograph-type encyclope¬ 
dias, which give real monographs on different subjects. 

Value of:encyclopedias . An encyclopedia is a subsidiary 
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tool for scientific work in the sense that one can obtain 
from it a succinct idea of a system, or the essential data of 
a historical problem, the main features of an author or 
fact, the present state of a science, a bibliography concer¬ 
ning a problem, etc. The value and usefulness of encyclo¬ 
pedias depend on the care with which the vocabulary is- 
chosen, which has to be apt and complete, and on die ac¬ 
curacy and modernity of the information regarding the- 
subject an . bibliography. This is not possible unless the 
editorial staff of these encyclopedias is made up of many 
and very able men. In fact, nowadays, encyclopedias- 
are die work of hundreds of specialists in the different, 
branches of human knowledge. 

Encyclopedias, on the other hand, have their limita¬ 
tions. The first and most important is that they may go* 
out of date unless they are supplemented and revised peri¬ 
odically. Secondly, some of the encyclopedias suffer from, 
an ideological or national bias; they show lack of scholar¬ 
ship or of understanding in the treatment of some subjects- 
or some countries. In fact it is difficult to find an ency¬ 
clopedia which is best in all fields; in this sense, different 
encyclopedias supplement each other. 

H. BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES 

Among the most useful reference tools are the biogra¬ 
phical dictionaries, which give the names of persons, of a. 
particular country, language, science, or the names of pla¬ 
ces, institutions, etc. 

These biographical sources can be (i) universal, which, 
include the notable persons of all times and all places;. 
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(2) particular, which restrict their field to notable persons 
of 01le nati °n, or to specialists of a science, etc.; (3) 
■trospective, which are limited to notable persons now dead; 
•and (4) current, which deal with a wide range of ques¬ 
tions on living persons. Current biographical sources are 
of the widest variety; some are carefully prepared and the 
persons contained in them well chosen, while others 
are brought out by unscrupulous publishers, and exploit 
individual vanity. 

Besides these specific groups of biographical reference 
■sources, .every type of reference book, especially encyclope¬ 
dias and dictionaries, have either separate biographical 
lists or incorporate names of persons in the main vocabu¬ 
lary. Still, it is useful always to refer to the specific bio¬ 
graphical dictionaries. 

HI. MANUALS, SPECIAL WORKS, MONOGRAPHS 
A. Manuals 

A great source of information on a given subject are 
the scientific and historical manuals, prepared not for the 
purpose of serving as didactic textbooks for class, but to 
•offer an integral view of a particular science. Works which 
are particularly useful are those which give the historical 
•development of a science, especially if they also add a' 
bibliography. 

B. Special Works ; Monographs 

Special works expound with scientific competence a 
notable part of a science, without treating of it in all its 
aspects as do the scientific manuals. Monographs, on 
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the other hand, as the name indicates, are specialised stu¬ 
dies of a concrete and particular problem. 

Evidently, if a monograph exists on a given subject, 
that is the best work of consultation on that matter. And 
if no monograph, but a special work exists on the topic, 
the special work should be preferred to a general manual. 


n 
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INITIATION EXERCISES 
IN SCIENTIFIC WORK 

Scientific works may be divided into two,classes: simple 
and advanced. The latter usually results in a monograph. 
In both, the rules of methodology are to be observed. 

Some of the simple works are carried out in Semi¬ 
naries and Universities, not with a view to offering 
a work of an original nature, but to providing the 
student with training, through practice,'for advanced 
work. These initiation exercises are called Seminars, Pro- 
Seminars, Project-Classes, Practical exercises, Exercitationes, Corns 
pratique, etc. 

The work in seminars may take the form of: (1) an 
examination and discussion of some problems studied in 
the theoretic course: a type of ‘'study circle”; (2) aca¬ 
demic discussions after the manner of medieval scholastic 
“disputationes”; (3) practical directives aimed at a 
scientific work; (4) exercises during sessions in com¬ 
mon; (5) presentation and critical discussion of the 
students’ personal work. The last three have as immedi¬ 
ate object the initiation of the students to scientific work. 1 

1 f, Van Steen Berghen, Directives pour la Confection d’unc Mono- 
graphic Scientifque, 9. 
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Origin of scientific seminars 

Already in the Middle Ages and Renaissance period, 
different exercises were conducted in theological schools, 
with the object of giving the students practice in the use 
of the scientific knowledge acquired in class, and promot¬ 
ing personal studies. Thus, for instance, there were the 
Disputationes scholasticae, in which was practised the art of 
discussing logically, and the Academies , which were meet¬ 
ings of select students under the direction of a professor to 
•study a subject more profoundly. 

The Ratio Studiorum refers explicitly to the practical 
training of students of philosophy for the office of teachers. 
In fact, as early as 1579, we find Diego de Avellaneda esta¬ 
blishing a school, that was called Seminarium, in Palencia 
(Spain). In this school, as in others that followed in other 
countries, students were introduced to the scientific 
method. 

Some of the important schools founded with the same 
purpose of scientific training were: the Collegium establis¬ 
hed at the University of Halle in 1697, the Seminarium 
philologicum in Jena in 1737 by Gcsner, and especially the 
Seminarium founded by F.A. Wolf in 1787 in Halle and in 
1810 in .Berlin. All these institutions were mainly intend¬ 
ed for the training of teachers. 

It was at the beginning of the 19th century that the 
modern method of fostering personal research and a sci¬ 
entific mentality among students gained popularity. The 
means used to give this training were private courses, in¬ 
terpretation of texts and practical exercises. The method 
first became popular in German Universities, especially 
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in the fields of philology and history: in these two field, 
German Universities perfected the method of Wolf. 
When, due to positivistic philosophy, different branches 
of sciences came into existence, the idea of creating a se¬ 
parate Seminarium for each science gained ground in Uni¬ 
versities. The purpose of it was to combine theory with 
practice, instruction with exercises of research. 1 

The reason for the existence and development of the 
Seminar is that it is realised that classes alone do not suf¬ 
fice for the training of the student. Even in the best or¬ 
ganised classes it is felt that the student is reduced to some 
passivity, at least, owing to the too academic character of 
class. The Seminar is intended to supplement the re¬ 
ceptive attitude by the personal activity of the student. 

The essential characteristic of a Seminar is that the 
student works under the direction of a professor. While 
in class the student tries to assimilate by means of atten¬ 
tion and penetration what is given to him by others, in 
the Seminar he endeavours to discover something for him¬ 
self. Likewise it is the aim of a Seminar to initiate the 
student into the scientific method, and sometimes even in 
the production of something original, fostering research 
and development of science by the combined efforts of stu¬ 
dents and professors. In fact, many Universities have in 
their well-equipped Seminars the best centres of scienti¬ 
fic research. 

In any case, one of the aims of the Seminar is to go 
deeper into the questions that have been explained in class: 

1 Gf. J. De Ghelunck, Lis Exercises pratiques du “ Seminaire" en 
Theologie, 13-45. 
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to arouse the latent energies of students; to apply, through 
practical exercises, oral as well as written, the theoretical 
rules of methodology and thus to prepare students for per¬ 
sonal work. 

Exercises of the Pro-Seminar 

As the word itself indicates, the “Pro-Seminar” is a 
kind of introduction to the work of the “Seminar” proper. 
It is, so to say, a course of general initiation , of practical me¬ 
thodology, in which the student is trained to embark on 
research, work. The practical exercises of the Pro-Semi¬ 
nar are intended to give one the knowledge of how to find 
sources and subsidiary works, how to make use of these 
scientific tools, and to acquire the mental operations 
needed for a scientific work. 

This knowledge must be practical. Just as a crafts¬ 
man is taught the nature of his tools and how to use them, 
so.in the “Pro-Seminar” the student is taught what are 
the tools for scientific work and how to use them intelli¬ 
gently. : 

The practical exercises may also include the manner 
of quoting and citing books and periodicals according to 
the rules commonly accepted, the way of taking notes and 
arranging bibliographical and documentary cards, the 
manner of using a library intelligently, the external pre¬ 
paration of scientific works, etc. 

Exercises of Seminar 

The practical exercises of a Seminar are the first essays 
at a personal and scientific work. They may vary accor¬ 
ding to the sciences and the ability of the student. ; Thus, 
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for instance, in theological Faculties, the exercises will be 
different according as the student wishes to specialise in 
theology or intends to dedicate himself to the pastoral 
ministry, 

In any case, the director of these exercises will see to it 
that the students learn to read the sources correctly, to be 
objective while dealing with the opinion of others, moder¬ 
ate in proposing their own, strict in scientific method, and 
conscientious, that is, fond of scientific probity. 

As a more simple exercise, one can mention the 
so-called “project-class” in which each student is given a 
particular point of a question which he studies, and then, 
under the direction of the professor, expounds in writing. 
Likewise some exercises could consist in the study of a prob¬ 
lem or of a book, the results of the study being a sympo¬ 
sium of essays, So also, what in natural sciences is called 
the “rediscovery method”, that is, the revision of a dis¬ 
covery, a law or a theory, following step by step the way 
that led to the discovery or the formulation of such a law 
or theory; in theology, it could consist in formulating a 
thesis, following the steps or the method, which were fol¬ 
lowed by the authors who first formulated such a thesis. 

Some of the exercises may consist in real scientific re¬ 
search, done commonly by the professor and a group of 
students. Each student proposes to study one or other 
point of the problem, bringing his findings to the common 
meeting. This method offers excellent advantages from 
the pedagogical point of view. 

With regard to the form, the practical exercises can 
be oral , such as scientific discussions, reading and inter¬ 
pretation of texts, book reviews, etc, These are very use- 
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ful but not sufficient. It is also necessary to do written 
exercises, which force the student to study the subject 
more deeply, and to follow more accurately the rules of 
methodology. Such works as synopsis, annotated biblio¬ 
graphy, and essays belong to this category. They give 
to the student opportunity of doing work of a personal 
nature, and open die way for him to produce a scientific 
monograph. 

In the following chapters we give the rules that must 
be observed in such works, 



Chapter 14 

SIMPLE SCIENTIFIC WORKS 

Simple scientific works may be either oral or written. 

1. Oral 

Scientific discussions, exercises of research in common, 
reading and interpretations of texts, bibliographical chro¬ 
nicle, and lecture or conference are the most common 
simple oral scientific works. 

a. Scientific discussion 

Scientific discussions are useful as a human exchange 
of ideas and as a means of broadening one’s mental hori¬ 
zon and adding to one’s knowledge. Scientific discussion 
consists in examining a problem from every angle. All 
who join this kind of discussion must be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to propound their ideas, difficulties or objections, 
as well as their own view of the conclusions arrived at 
through the discussion. If well conducted, such discus¬ 
sions are, in the practical exercises of a Seminar, a means 
of investigating and expounding truth methodically, and, 
later, in real discussion, a means of acquiring a more com¬ 
plete view of a problem or doctrine. 

The matter for these discussions is manifold: a class 
subject, a theory read in books, a view on a conference or 
a book, a doctrine of a religious or political system, etc. 
168 
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Procedure. The standard procedure in a discussion, 
is, more or less, as follows: 

All those who join in the discussion, are to study the 
;,| chosen subject. A careful and detailed study and a writ¬ 
ten exposition are expected from one or several who are' 
selected beforehand. This exposition is to be the basis 
f of discussion. 

. When the paper .has been read, the president propo¬ 
ses for discussion its different aspects. Thus, the discus¬ 
sion may'centre on the external form of the paper: arran¬ 
gement of the subject, manner of reasoning’ or on its con¬ 
tent : the force of the arguments, the pros and cons. Like¬ 
wise the views of other authors may be brought up for 
examination. 

In order that the discussion may be fruitful, the relator 
; must propose clearly and in precise terms the problem', 
under consideration. Those who take part in it aie to- 
set forth their views without prejudice or passion, always 
having truth as their aim, and allowing others to expound 
their views with equal freedom. Self-control, fairness of 
mind, politeness in letting others speak and not interrup¬ 
ting the relator, moderation in the use of language and ho¬ 
nesty in keeping to the essential points of the discussion are- 
. required. 

The president, on whom largely depends the success- 
* of the discussion, must guide it with prudence, without 

dominating it himself. He will put questions, propose 
' difficulties, and show new aspects of the problem, which 
-j have not been mentioned by others. He will Solve diffi¬ 

culties and direct interventions. 
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Well conducted, a discussion, besides fostering toler¬ 
ation and mutual understanding, is an excellent means for 
a thorough study of a question. 

b. Exercises of research in common 

When the matter permits, its study may be carried 
on in several meetings. Each member of the group takes 
upon himself the task of studying in detail one of the points 
into which the matter may be divided, and of bringing 
his own findings to the common meetings for discussion. 

The procedure to be followed in these discussions is 
as explained before. 

Study-circle . Somewhat similar in procedure to the 
foregoing—though its aim is quite different—is the 
method of study called, “Study-circle”, 

A study-circle is the meeting at regular intervals of a 
group of students for the 'study and discussion of some 
topics. Every member takes an active part. It is one 
of the methods more widely spread during the last deca¬ 
des as a means of acquiring an accurate and personal 
knowledge of religious and social truths. In practice, it 
has been introduced also as a means of character-build¬ 
ing, of giving personal training. 

Study-circle, as its name indicates, stands for voluntary 
study; it gives the members the opportunity to learn for 
themselves, by being active and not merely passive listen¬ 
ers. It means, therefore, combined work: every member 
is active and does the teaching to himself and to others. 
Points are raised, examined, discussed, passed or rejected 
by every member. 
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A study-circle, besides, requires that the group be small. 
Personal and combined work is possible only when the 
members are not too numerous. 

Procedure. The procedure is similar to that of the “Dis¬ 
cussion”. We have a president who presides over the 
meetings and directs the study, and a secretary, who keeps 
a short account of the proceedings. Everything should 
be done simply, sincerely, earnestly. Though the work 
of the meeting is largely carried on by discussion, this 
should be constructive and well-controlled discussion. 

There are different methods of making the study meet¬ 
ing really interesting and successful. We may mention 
here the “essay method”—a member of the group pre¬ 
pares a subject of common interest—, the “textbook me¬ 
thod” or “working-paper method”—a book, a pamphlet 
■or a handbill with appropriate text and questions is selec¬ 
ted as a basic text for study—, the “inquiry method”— 
a personal inquiry, either the so called “Gospel inquiry”, 
or “social inquiry” through the “See, Judge, Act” proce¬ 
dure, is instituted to grasp the doctrine and its applica¬ 
tion, to life—, the “debate method”—the discussion is 
carried on by opposite parties—, the “conversation me¬ 
thod”—the discussion is started with a question which 
overy member has to answer—, the “planned Forum 
method”, etc. 

In every case, the success of the “study-circle” does 
not primarily depend on the methods of discussion, but 
upon the personal study and co-operative spirit of each 
member and upon the preparation by the president and 
the member who expounds in each meeting the point of 
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Study. Each member, therefore, has the responsibility 
of making the meeting successful. Upon the president 
falls the task of creating that co-operation, of choosing 
well the subject-matter, of suggesting points for discussion. 
At the same time, his duty is only to direct the study, not 
to lecture. What we have said about his role in “Scien¬ 
tific Discussion” holds true also here. 

c. Reading and interpretation of texts 

As a scientific exercise it is customary in Universities 
to read and interpret critically the writings of well-known 
authors. Besides providing an opportunity for familiari¬ 
sing oneself with great authors, this exercise is a means of 
learning the application of the laws of critical interpret¬ 
ation. This exercise consists in investigating the mind 
of an author, by examining the exact meaning of words 
'used by the author in each of the passages under review. 
To this end, all the philological and historical means of re¬ 
search, learnt in methodology, are brought into service. 

Procedure. A text, generally of a great author, is chosen. 
This text should be such as to lend itself to critical reading. 
When many students take part in the exercise, a copy of 
a critical edition of the texts should be supplied to each 
student or at least to groups of two. 

Then, each student is asked to study a part of the text. 
First of all, he is required to translate it into the vernacu¬ 
lar in case the original is written in another language: 
this helps accuracy. Next, the student has to inquire into 
the Mowing points: authenticity of the text, its ingtegrity 
and faithful transmission, discrepancies between codices, 
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the literal meaning of words and the explanation of words 
of doubtful meaning, and the exact sense of the text. He 
will also" check the quotations from others, and note the 
sources which the author may have used, as also the 
difficulties which are found. 

To resolve doubts regarding the meaning of words or 
sentences, recourse will be had to other passages in which 
the author deals with the same or similar matter or uses 
the same words. While studying sources, the student 
may note whether the author agrees fully with his 
sources or not. 

Finally, other problems to which the reading of the 
text may give rise are studied: the philosophical ideas 
of the author, his historical and geographical conceptions, 
etc., as circumstances may suggest. 

At each meeting the listeners who also have studied 
the text make their observations, put their difficulties or 
suggest corrections regarding interpretation, etc. 

N.B. Translations. Translations of scientific books, besides being 
a means of diffusing knowledge if the books are works of real merit, help 
also in the formation of the translator himself, 

Translations are good when they evoke the same thoughts and emo¬ 
tions as the original. To reach that perfection, the translator, besides 
having a knowledge of both languages in a remarkable degree, must suc¬ 
ceed in making a correct and real interpretation of the original and in 
expressing it in a way proper to the language into which it is translated. 
In the translation, one should pay special attention to precision in the 
use of technical terms; the translation should not be literal to a degree 
that makes its reading stilted or unintelligible; on the other hand, one 
should not for the sake of literary perfection depart from the original. 

The translator is not expected to improve on the original, or to put 
clearly what the author left obscure, The translator, however, can, 
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and at times should, supplement the bibliography, verify the cita- i 

tions, and make other additions of the kind, always indicating that the •< 
additions are his own. { 

| 

d. Bibliographical chronicle 

The bibliographical chronicle has as object to give an I 
account of books that are published, and of works that 
appear in periodicals about a particular subject. | 

This work is at times done in writing. Sometimes it 
is the professor of a subject who collects all that appears I 
in print regarding it; or a librarian takes note of what is 
published, or bought for the library; again the work may 
be entrusted to a group of students, who divide among 
themselves the different fields of science in order to pre¬ 
sent a bibliography of the branch assigned. In this last 
case, the advantages are mainly two: (i) as the work is 
divided, it is easy for all to be in touch with up-to-date li¬ 
terary production in different branches of science, without 
the need of their spending time reading everything them¬ 
selves; (a) this exercise helps one to remember what one 
reads, and to expound with accuracy the mind of an 
author. 

Procedure . The bibliographical chronicle must give 
the list of entries (all elements of a complete bibliographical 
description as will be indicated later on) and a resume of 
their contents. . . '' i 

When possible, one should give one’s opinion regar¬ 
ding the value of the publication, which certainly will ; 
make the exercise more useful. Advantages are greater 
when at the same time the books and periodicals where 
the works are found, are presented; intuitive knowledge 
is more easily fixed in the memory. 
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c. Lecture or conference 

We have already dealt with the norms that govern the 
planning and delivery of speeches in chapter eight. Since 
it is essentially the same norms that govern the conferences, 
it is unnecessary to dwell on them here. 

2. Written 

Simple written scientific works can be reduced to four 
classes: synopsis, book review, bibliographical bulletin, 
note or essay. 

a. Synopsis 

A synopsis is a clear and brief summary of some mat¬ 
ter treated of in more detail in a scientific work. It 
seeks ,to communicate the fruits of scientific research done 
by others. 

Its utility resides in the fact that it is a means of infor¬ 
mation for non-specialists and for people who have not 
access to the work in question. Synopsis are also useful 
for those who make them, as they accustom them to read 
with attention in order to grasp exactly what an author 
says, and oblige them to express in an accurate manner 
the concepts of others, 

Qualities of a synopsis. The first and essential quality 
of a synopsis is objectivity, One has to expound with ob¬ 
jectivity the study as it is developed by the author, and 
precisely from his own point of view. Readers of the sy¬ 
nopsis must be in a position to know exactly what are the 
essential contents of the work synopshed, One commits 
faults against objectivity, not only by attributing to the 
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■author ideas which are not his, but also, by falsifying his 
thought by silence or omissions. 

Practical norms: i. If it is a question of a scientific 
■work, attention must be paid to the end the author has 
"in view, which will be known from the introduction or 
preface. So also attention is to be given to the internal 
arrangement of the subject, which is known not merely 
by going through the Index, but by following attentively 
the line of argument. Finally the conclusions of the au¬ 
thor should be taken into account. 

ii. As a general rule, one may say that one reading alone 
will not be sufficient for the writing of a synopsis, The 
first reading will serve only to note the most important 
things; a second reading will serve to examine things in 
greater detail, 

■ iii. The synopsis should leave aside accidental things, 
■and underline what is essential. It must faithfully express 
■the substance and the doctrine of the work. At times, 
in the interest of greater clarity, one may not follow the 
'order proposed by the author, but this should be indicat¬ 
ed so that the readers may not be misled. 

b. Book review 

A book review introduces a book recently published', 
'.briefly indicates its contents, tells its importance, and 
gives a terse objective evaluation. 

It may take the form of a brief presentation and evalu¬ 
ation of the book; that is most common in magazines to 
keep readers informed of current literature. Or it may 
.take the form of a lengthy critical study, which may be use¬ 
ful for some works. 
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The main object of a book review is to serve the inte¬ 
rests of truth and science by evaluating after a serious 
analysis the merits or demerits of a book. A review 
well done is a guide to truth, for those who cannot judge a 
publication for themselves place their trust in the opinion 
of the reviewer. If, on the other hand, the review is 
not objective, it may mislead people or co-operate in 
propagating error among them. 

The making of a good book review presupposes in the 
reviewer: 

i . Knowledge of the book. It is not enough to read one or 
other chapter of the book. He should go carefully through 
the whole book, paying special attention to the Preface or 
Introduction, in which the author expresses his intention 
in writing the book, and the particular aspects from which 
he views the subject in hand. 

ii. Critical sense. The reviewer has to possess a critical sense 
to be able to distinguish wheat from chaff, the essential 
from the accidental. It is not unfrequent to find people 
who give an unfavourable judgment of a book of real 
worth because of some accidental defects, or who seem 
to lack the sense to appreciate real values. 

iii. Politeness. If politeness is to be observed every¬ 
where, the more so in public, and especially in public 
writing. Hence the reviewer must show regard to the 
author, and acknowledge his intellectual and moral 
qualities. When there is need, the doctrine alone has 
to be criticised, never the person of the author. The 
manner in which a critical review is made should be 
dignified and serious. 
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Quali ties of a critical review 

i. Truth. What the reviewer says should be inaccor¬ 
dance with the truth, especially when adverse criticism 
is passed, Hence the need for reading carefully, particul¬ 
arly those passages that appear to call for correction. 

ii . Justice. The reviewer may speak the truth, and 
yet fail injustice, for instance, if he speaks only of what is 
bad in the book. Both what is praiseworthy as well as 
what is less good should be indicated. 

iii. Clarity. The reader of the review must be in a po¬ 
sition to form a correct idea of the book in question. So 
clarity is needed about the content as well as about the 
value of the book. 

iv. Benevolence. Saving the rights of truth and justice, 
the reviewer should show benevolence to the author. A 
hard criticism, however, may be needed at times, if the 
author’s evil intentions are clear, and the book may do 
positive harm. 

v. Usefulness. A good review should be able to help 
both the author and the reader. The author should re¬ 
ceive encouragement from the acknowledgement of his 
merits, and suggestions to correct his mistakes in other 
books or further editions. The reader should know the 
substance of the book from the review. 

Practical norms 

The following may be useful 

(1) Begin by reading the book attentively. 

(2) Take notes on separate sheets of paper, regarding 
what is good and what is less, or not good in the book. 
You may classify your remarks from the point of view of 
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content, style, procedure, exposition, arguments, conclu¬ 
sions. 

(3) Write the review, taking care that you offer in it 
three things: 

i. Description or presentation of the book: giving infor¬ 
mation about the author (name, surname, qualifications 
if necessary), title (also the sub-title, if any) of the book, 
the name of the collection (if the work is part of a collec¬ 
tion), the edition (if it is not the first), the place and year 
of publication, the name of the publishers. Then, the 
size of the book, the number of pages, and the selling price. 
All these items, except the last three, are usually found on 
the title page of the book. 

ii. Exposition : giving a summary of the content, of the 
arguments, of the method followed, of the conclusions 
reached in the book. 

iii. Critical evaluation: passing judgment of the con¬ 
tent, the method utilised, the style, the importance of the 
book. Such an evaluation will tell us, for example, whe¬ 
ther the book is good and attractive, the conclusions well 
drawn, the style suited to the subject, the treatment of the 
matter appropriate and balanced; whether the charac¬ 
ter of the book is informative, whether it adds something 
new to the science, etc. 

Appreciation of the book is done usually in general 
terms. A book may not demand adverse criticism; 
should such criticism be called for, the reviewer may indi¬ 
cate the true doctrine or point of view in order to make 
the criticism positive and constructive. It may be con¬ 
venient at times to assist the author by pointing out sour¬ 
ces or writers unknown to him, by enlightening him on 
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some point, by indicating important printing errors [not 
small ones), especially if they change the sense of phra¬ 
ses. In most cases, the book will demand a congratula¬ 
tion to the author, and that the reviewer should heartily 
convey to him. 

c. Bibliographical bulletin 

A..bibliographical bulletin reviews systematically what¬ 
ever—books and articles in periodicals—is published on 
a given subject or science. Many magazines give these 
bulletins. They are very useful in ordr to follow scienti¬ 
fic progress in the different fields of science. 

d, Mote and essay 

A note is a brief communication—and an essay a short 
dissertation—on a particular point or problem. Their 
purpose may be manifold. It may be to give a new 
interpretation to a problem by bringing in some elements 
which the writer regards as new. Or it maybe merely 
to point out an error, or to defend an opinion that has 
been attacked, or to answer a question or doubt that has 
been raised. 

In every case, notes and essays of this nature must.be 
brief, clear, and, if the subject is controversial, prudent 
and modest. 


Chapter 15 

ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC 
WORK- 
CHOICE OF A SUBJECT 

By advanced scientific work, as opposed to simple scien¬ 
tific work, we mean research work on a topic, making an 
original contribution towards scientific progress. 

Stages in research work. Research work has several 
stages, from the choice of topic to the publication of the 
article or book that gives the final result of the work done. 

The initial step obviously is (I) the choice of a subject 
for research. Then, comes (II) the elaboration on the 
topic chosen: this involves the following stages: (i) Pre¬ 
liminary work. This consists in acquiring a general know¬ 
ledge of the question ( orientation ), as well as in finding the 
sources and subsidiary works ( heuristics ). (ii) Appraisal 
of the sources and critical reading of works closely connec¬ 
ted with the matter in hand ( criticism ). This is the hard 
core of any research work and it may include examina¬ 
tion of the authenticity, integrity and credibility of the 
sources, together with an analysis and interpretation of 
the same, (iiij Elaboration of the material until a final 
synthesis and final conclusions are reached ( synthesis ). 
(iv) Presentation of the results achieved ( exposition). 

Some of the activity which we have called preliminary, 
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continues in a manner up to the end—just as criticism 
and' personal elaboration have to be exercised from the 
very beginning, that is, even in the preliminary work, We 
distinguish the different stages according to their predo¬ 
minant characteristics. 

In this and the following chapters we shall treat of 
these different stages of scientific research. 

THE CHOICE OF A SUBJECT 

The subject of research should be chosen from among 
those matters which arouse greater interest in the stu¬ 
dent, pertaining to what we might call his profession, a 
subject, which can be studied with the means at his dis¬ 
posal. This leads us to speak firstly of the need of deter¬ 
mining our field of studies with a view to specialisation, 
and secondly of the qualities which in this limited field the 
chosen theme must have. 

i. The field of specialised scientific research 

One of the consequences of the development of scien¬ 
ces in the last centuries is this: to attain proper scientific 
results in research, one has to'limit oneself to some special 
branch of science, dedicating to it one’s life. 

In olden times, a science could be contained in an 
encyclopedia, and there have been geniuses who were per¬ 
fectly at home in all departments and wrote “de omni 
re scibili”. At ope time, philosophy was the universal 
science. In the course of centuries, several of its parts 
were separated and became independent sciences : mathe¬ 
matics with Euclid, mechanics with Archimedes, astronomy 
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with Copernicus in the 16th century, physics with Ga¬ 
lileo in the 17th, chemistry with Lavoisier in the 18th, 
biology with Biechat and Bernard in the first half of the 
19th, and a little later sociology with August Comte. All 
these different sciences, in their turn, have been divided 
and subdivided almost microscopically into branches and 
sub-branches. 1 

Dangers of specialisation 

' True, specialisation has its dangers. For example, as 
a specialist dedicates himself to analytical work, he 
may easily tend to depreciate the great synthesis, and thus 
deprive himself of the benefits of the harmonious vision of 
the sciences. There is also a danger of a onesided view 
of things, one sort of argument only being valued—histo¬ 
rical, mathematical or metaphysical—, and all being jud¬ 
ged from the viewpoint of one’s own specialisation: this 
happens to many “scientists” in relation to philosophical 
and theological arguments. Likewise, there is the dan¬ 
ger that a man learned in one subject, which is perhaps 
secondary, remains ignorant in matters which are funda¬ 
mental for life. 

Necessity of specialisation 

In spite of the dangers to which excessive specialisa¬ 
tion exposes a student, specialisation is a necessity nowa¬ 
days. The years of a man’s life and his intellect being 
limited, the progress of science can be obtained only if 
men consecrate their eneriges to the study of one of its 


1 Lasso De La Vega, Como sokes una tesis doctoral, 135 - 
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branches. More than, general works, it is the speciali¬ 
sed monographs that advance human knowledge. 

This holds good not only in respect of the physical sci¬ 
ences but of all. The mass of data, historical and posi¬ 
tive, the advance of psychological studies, archeological 
and philological findings, etc., have made the field of 
research so vast that it is well nigh impossible for one and 
the same man to do research work in all these sciences. 
Hence the need to determine the field of one’s work. 

2. Defining the field of specialisation 

Choosing the field for specialisation depends on the 
personal vocation of the student, that is, upon his inclina¬ 
tions and aptitude, and upon the concrete circumstances 
in which he finds himself. 

a. Personal scientific vocation 

Research work proceeds quite naturally when its ob¬ 
ject agrees with the personal tendencies and specific abi¬ 
lities of the student. On the contrary, the student will 
lose much time and energy when the subject is not in 
accordance with them. We may call this the personal 
vocation for a kind of scientific work. This vocation com¬ 
prises the natural inclination of the student and his apti¬ 
tude. 

Inclination, A student works harder and in right earn¬ 
est when he likes the work in hand. On the contrary, if 
he dislikes a work, he will never do it very fruitfully, and 
at times he may even give it up halfway, The history 
of science is full of instances of geniuses who looked quite 
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mediocre as long as they applied themselves to works that 
were not in tune with their inclinations, and who attained 
eminence as soon as they began to work on matters to 
which they felt a natural inclination. 

Aptitude. In the choice of one’s scientific vocation, 
account has to be taken not only of natural inclination, 
but also of other factors, the most important of which is 
the aptitude or ability of the student. It is a fact that at 
times natural inclination and aptitude do not go together, 
Therefore it would be a mistake to allow oneself to be 
guided, in the choice of the field of work, only by natural 
inclination, without seeing whether one has all the natural 
and acquired qualities which are necessary in that field. 

Here are some elements from which to judge the apti¬ 
tude of a student: physical strength , its necessity varies ac¬ 
cording to different fields of research; psychological dispo¬ 
sitions, which determine the greater or lesser depth, quick¬ 
ness, steadiness and perseverance that a student brings to 
his work; natural propensity to use one or other of the dif¬ 
ferent scientific methods—positive, inductive, intuitive,* 
memory , which is required in some works more than in 
others, and finally the technical and intellectual preparation , 
such as the languages one knows, etc. 

The need of discovering the students’ intellectual vo¬ 
cation has given rise in several countries to the organisa¬ 
tion of what are called services (Bureau) for professional 
guidance. They are based upon the principle formulat¬ 
ed by Goethe: “Not all walks of life are for all travellers”, 
and aim at realising the dictum: “The right man in the 
right place”. 
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b, Circumstances of the student's life 

Circumstances of time, place and occupation in which j 
the student finds himself are factors which, when foresee- 
able, have to be considered when deciding the field of 
work. They may limit the range of subjects one may de¬ 
sire to choose for study. 

The time at one’s disposal, for instance, the books, 
libraries and tools of work that will be available need to 
be taken into account. ' Thus, one has to give up the idea 
of doing research work in matters the documentation of 
which is not within one’s reach. 

3 '. Choice of theme 

The orientation that one wishes to give to one’s intel¬ 
lectual life, will be a generic guide for the choice of a 
theme. Then, the theme must have the following 
characteristics: 

— It must be proportionate to the ability of the student, 
and within the means of research he has at the time. 

— It must be clear and well defined. It should not be 
too vast, or it will not allow of deep treatment. 

— It must be of some importance , or involve a problem 
worth discussing. As far as possible, the theme must be 
such as will allow the student working on it to contribute 
towards the progress of science, because of its importance 
or originality. "One ought to make the choice of themes 
without running away from the realities of the world, but, 
on the contrary, keeping in view the just needs, ideals and 
aspirations of mankind.” 1 


1 Lasso De La Vega, Como sc hact una tests doctoral, 63. 
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—It should hn formative, as far as possible if it is a ques¬ 
tion of the first research work by a graduate student. That 
is, it should open up new and wide horizons to the student, 
or put him into contact with great authors or give him 
an occasion to study scientific currents or to apply the dif¬ 
ferent scientific methods, etc. 

Practical means of choosing a subject 

There are many paths one can follow in the search for 
a subject. The curriculum of one’s studies and one’s re¬ 
ading are naturally the first source of inspiration for the 
selection of a theme. If a student follows his studies with 
interest and love, he will have ample opportunity to gather 
data, notes, bibliography on problems not yet satisfactori¬ 
ly solved, views or solutions that occur to him, themes that 
the professors point out as apt for research work. 

Another source of inspiration are monographs and 
specialised journals. Good monographs show the exis¬ 
tence of problems still to be studied and to which the wri¬ 
ter may have made only a passing reference. Contact 
with journals is very helpful for they suggest themes and 
problems, and, often, indicate the bibliography and pro¬ 
cedure. 

Likewise, Abstracts, Reports from learned academies, 
Universities and centres of research, lists of subjects chosen 
for doctoral theses in Universities, are a great source of 
inspiration in choosing a topic for investigation. 


Chapter 16 

ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC 
WORK- 

ORIENTATION, HEURITSICS 

The preliminary stage in scientific research consists in 
getting: (i) a general orientation in the matter to which 
the chosen theme belongs, and (a) a knowledge and classi¬ 
fication of the sources and bibliography related to it. These 
two operations are done simultaneously. We shall, how¬ 
ever, give some directions regarding each separately. 

i. General orientation in the matter 

Definite choice of a topic having been made, the stu¬ 
dent has to acquire the most perfect knowledge possible of 
the present status of the science and of the scholarly in¬ 
vestigation on the subject in question. 

This general study will make further research intelli¬ 
gent, helping the student to pay attention to what is im¬ 
portant and essential and sparing him the painful dis¬ 
appointment of considering as personal discoveries what is 
already known, and of neglecting what really mattered. 

Aids for general orientation 

The student will be able to get a general orientation 
in the subject by consulting works of reference: encyclope¬ 
dias dictionaries, scientific manuals, monographs. 
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Encyclopedias and great dictionaries will provide him 
with the first general orientation. Scientific manuals will 
place the theme in the right perspective within the sci¬ 
ence to which it belongs. Monographs, if any, will show 
the present state of investigation on the subject in hand. 

The procedure is as follows: 

a) If the student needs full orientation in the subject, 
he should, as a rule, first consult the specialised encyclo¬ 
pedias and dictionaries, which will give the relevant bib¬ 
liographical reference to scientific manuals that treat of 
the matter. These manuals, in their turn, will supply 
information regarding monographs which may exist on 
the subject. 

b) If the student knows of anymonographonthe topic 
in hand, or about some subject closely connected with 
the same, he should, as a rule, read the monograph first, 
for this reading will show him to what extent the field has 
been covered and what are the possible prospects for in¬ 
vestigation, Nevertheless, the reading of scientific man¬ 
uals and even encyclopedias may still be necessary so that 
he may not lose sight of the global view of the science in 
question. 

2. Knowledge of the bibliography on the subject 

Parallel to the work of getting a general orientation 
on the subject is that of looking up its bibliography, to get 
well informed about the sources and other works which 
one has to study for the solution of the problem, 

This bibliographical work comprises two things: (a) 
the material gathering of titles and authors, and (i) 
their critical classification,. 
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Chapter 17 

ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC 
WORK- 

APPRAISAL OF SOURCES 1 

Appraisal of the nature and value of sources, or criti¬ 
cism of sources, involves the examination of three things: 
(A) Origin of sources—their authenticity, integrity, deriva¬ 
tion and dependance; (B) Interpretation of sources— 
hermeneutics; and (C) Authority of the sources—the 
probative or evidential value of their content. 

The critical examination of the origin of sources is 
called external criticism , while the examination of their 
meaning and authority is termed internal criticism. The 
terminology comes from the historical sciences and was 
first introduced by Bernhein. 

Some writers, however, speak of the application of internal evidence- 
internal criteria: contentstyle, etc.-as internal criticism, and of the appli- 

caton ot external evidence—external criteria: extrinsic testimony, etc_as 

•external criticism, 

Those three operations are so connected amongt hem- 
selves, that it is only after' examining the origin of the sour¬ 
ces, that we may pass on to determine their exact mean- 


1 Cf. Garraghan, A Guide to Historical Method, 143-338; Garcia Vil- 
lada, Methdologiay critica historica, 65-90; Ponck, II metododel laoaro scu 
•entifico, 205-233; Brelek, Melhodologia historico-iuridica, 72-80, 155-166 
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mg, and finally to utilise them for the solution of our prob¬ 
lem. This triple work is either done or presupposed in 
every scientific research work, whatever be the nature of 
the subject: dogmatic, historical, juridical, psychological 
or sociological. Wc say that it is done or presupposed for 
often, in fact, the authenticity of the sources is already 
established by a competent scholar—this in itself is a 
scientific contribution. At times, however, especially 
when the work comprises the editing of unpublished 
documents, one will have to do the external criticism 
oneself. Hence, the importance of being acquainted with 
scientific criticism, that is, with those principles and direct¬ 
ions for establishing the genuineness and integrity of 
sources, for determining their meaning and fixing their 
value for the research in hand, 

A. ORIGIN OF SOURCES 

The inquiry into the origin of sources involves critical 
examination of their (1) authenticity, or genuineness, namely 
their author (authorship), their time (datation) and place 
(location) of composition; ^integrity, and (3) derivation 
and dependence with regard to content. 

Investigation of the authenticity and derivation of sources is called 
at times higher criticism, and that of their integrity, lorn or textual 
criticism. Examination of their derivation is termed also source. analysis, 

i. Authenticity of sources 

A source is authentic or genuine, when its reputed origin 
is the real one: otherwise it is called Spurious or false apoc¬ 
ryphal, supposititious, counterfeit). The authenticity of 

*3 
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a source is doubtful, when its origin can be determined 
only with probability. The real author, therefore, of an 
authentic source is the one to whom it is attributed, or in 
the case of anonymous works, some unknown author of 
the period to which it is ascribed. 

At times, the term authenticity, is used to express the idea of credibu 
lity of a source, credibility which presupposes genuineness and integrity. 
As, in some cases, a spurious source can be reliable as a historical wit¬ 
ness, we prefer to use the term authenticity in the sense of genuineness. 

Falsification in a source’s authorship may be com¬ 
plete, or partial. The latter is interpolation properly so 
called, that is, deliberate insertion of extraneous matter 
into a genuine source. Falsification and interpolation, 
frequent in all departments of life, have always existed 
in respect of sources, literary, documentary, historical, 
written as well as oral. All branches of science have cata¬ 
logues of spurious works: texts ascribed to wrong authors, 
falsified documents, interpolations in narratives, etc. 
The apocryphal books, the pseudo-collections, the false 
decretals, hagiographical legends, famous spurious say¬ 
ings, are classical examples. 

A falsification may have been involuntary, due to un¬ 
conscious error, ignorance, or false interpretation. In¬ 
terpolation also may have been done in good faith: a co¬ 
pyist, when for example he omits illegible words, may 
have desired to perfect the text, supplementing the au¬ 
thor’s words. But, frequently in the past, falsifications 
were due to conscious fraud, and interpolations were done 
in bad faith; Among the different motives which pro¬ 
mote falsifications, complete or partial, are: a desire to 
defend one’s ideas with - a recognised authority, notoriety- 
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seeking, pecuniary gain, a mania for the marvellous (in 
hagiographical legends), national pride, party interest, 
etc. 

The criteria of authenticity. The criteria for determin¬ 
ing the authorship of sources, for dating and localising 
them, are external to the source itself or internal. The ap¬ 
plication of both criteria, especially internal, requires 
great caution and skill. External criteria offer the most 
valuable evidence, but the use of internal criteria is legiti¬ 
mate, and, at times, is the only method of solving problems 
of authenticity. 

Authorship 

External criteria. As a general rule, a manuscript or 
a book bears the name of its author. That is the first 
criterion by which we attribute the work to that author 
unless there are reasons to the contrary. For works pub¬ 
lished in the lifetime of the reputed author, or not long 
after his death, that is a safe criterion. For works of a 
remote age, that bear a definite name, and that remained 
unpublished for a long time, the testimony of the reputed 
author claiming the work as his own, or reliable contempo¬ 
rary or quasi contemporary authorities are valid criteria for 
authenticity. In the latter case, however, care must be taken 
to verify that the work in question is the original, and not a 
fabrication with the same name and under the same title. 

When the extrinsic testimony is an accumulation of 
witnesses, independent of each other, and belonging to 
different countries, etc., the evidence grows in probative 
value. An example of this is the proof of the authenti¬ 
city of the Gospels. 
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The application, of external criteria is similarly the 
safest way of determining the authorship of an anony¬ 
mous, pseudo-anonymous or clearly spurious work. One 
may first try the collections of “Incipits”, “Formulas”, 
and other philological and bibliographical aids, or, if 
one .suspects that the writing belongs to a certain author, 
one may consult the monographs that exist about him. 
But if none of these aids gives the answer to the authenti¬ 
city of the work, one has to search for external criteria: 
the testimony of contemporary or quasi-contemporary 
authorities, that may be found in direct references, in in¬ 
direct quotations, in catalogues and lists of works, etc. 

Internal criteria. Internal criteria are those features 
which are found in the work itself, such as style, diction, 
content, formalities, handwriting, versification, etc. They 
are peculiarities of such a personal nature, that they 
help to identify an author. 

The method of identifying an author through these in¬ 
ternal criteria is to compare the disputed work with a gen¬ 
uine work of the author to whom it is attributed or to whom 
we think it should be ascribed. Both works should be 
compared from the point of view of style, grammatical 
form, the use of particles, the manner of dating, organis¬ 
ing the book, etc. < 

Such examination of the content may throw light on 
the work’s authenticity. ■ It may have allusions to one’s 
state of life (layman, religious, physician, teacher, etc.). 
I t may fit in with the environment that surrounded a 
particular author. Or, on the contrary, it may show such 
inconsistencies with the environment in.which that author 
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lived, that the attribution of the work to him should be 
regarded as false. 

With regard to documents, traditions, and other historical docu¬ 
ments, Bemhcin indicates four points as important in the examination 
of internal evidence: (i) Do the palaeography, the formalities, the dic¬ 
tion and style of the source correspond with the palaeography, for¬ 
malities, dictionand style of the time to which it is'attributed? (ii) Do 
the form and. content of the work fit in with the overall characteristics 
of the place, time, and environment to which it is attributed? (iii) Is 
the content in agreement with facts, known for certain from other aut¬ 
hentic sources? Do other sources exist which, because of their cha¬ 
racter, ought to have spoken of the facts contained in the source, and 
yet remain silent, which silence, amount to a virtual negation of those 
•facts? (iv) Docs the source contain some artificiality, which betrays its 
apocryphal.character? For instance, (a) manifestly improbable ori¬ 
gin, or transmission, as happens in legends; (b) imitation, or supposed 
utilisation of sources, which could not be available to the reputed aut¬ 
hor; (c) a tendentious tone, winch indicates spurious motives. 1 

A critical examination of the internal criteria requires ‘ 
a comparison between the different texts of the reputed 
author and those of his age, This criticism is not free 
from dangers. It assumes in the student great sensitive¬ 
ness to shades of meaning and style, a discerning talent, 
.and vast erudition in the language, writings, authors 
and history of the epoch in which the work is supposed to 
have been produced. It is easy to attribute works to an 
author on the ground of internal evidence merely because 
of some accidental similarities that are perhaps found in 
many authors of the same period, or are explained by 
the existence of a common source. At times, only scho- 


1 Bernhein, Lehrburck dtr Historisehm Methode, 371-372. 
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lars who through long and. patient studies have special- 
ised themselves in an epoch, are in a position to give defi¬ 
nite answers on problems of this kind. 

Incomplete'authenticity 

The student may be sometimes confronted with incom¬ 
plete falsification: spurious additions or changes or omis¬ 
sions in an otherwise authentic source. In original ma¬ 
nuscripts, the presence of erasures, deletions, differences 
in ink or character of letters may indicate partial falsi¬ 
fication. One should investigate whether these are due 
to the author himself or to the intervention of an extra¬ 
neous hand. Modern photographic equipment may 
help us to recognise the changes, and even to bring to 
light the original text. 

Spurious additions in sources may be recognised by 
lack of logical sequence in ideas, inconsistencies, ana¬ 
chronisms, dissimilarities in style, etc. Lacunae in the 
text, lack of logical coherence, •unnatural pauses, arti¬ 
ficial joinings will indicate omissions in the original source. 

Time and place 

The date of a source, and also the place in which it 
was produced, are valuable elements of information. Da¬ 
teless documents are very often useless for historical 
evidence and unlocalised documents present special diffi¬ 
culties for interpretation. When identification of the 
author is not possible, the determination of date and 
place is very important. 

Sources very often indicate the date and place of their 
origin. When, however, they lack these data, the stu- 
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dent should try to date and localise them with the help of 
external and internal criteria. , 

With regard to original manuscripts, experts in palae¬ 
ography may be able to date a document from the hand¬ 
writing; the quality of paper and ink used may also serve 
as a clue to its date. In any case, external evidence—al¬ 
lusions to, references to, citations of, the undated work in 
other sources of known date—should be brought forward, 
as also internal evidence—allusions in the text itself to 
events, persons, or dates, its similarity in ideas, literary 
treats, language, with other sources of a particular period. 
Perhaps, it will be only possible to fix the earliest possible 
date (terminus post quern), and the latest possible date (ter¬ 
minus ante quern) within which the work was produced. 

The place of origin of a source may be divined from pe¬ 
culiarities of language, examples used, places mentioned, 
etc. The characteristics of handwriting is a clue for lo¬ 
calising original manuscripts, just as the style of typogra¬ 
phy is for determining the printing-place of books. 

Conclusions regarding authenticity, Summing up the ex¬ 
ternal criticism of a source, the student should indicate 
what is a certain and what is only a probable conclusion. 
Sometimes, the only certain conclusion is that the repu¬ 
ted author is not the real author; or, the investigation 
may reveal with certainty only the epoch in which the work 
was composed, or the school to which its author belonged, 

2. Integrity of sources 

A genuine source must be at the same time textually 
intact, that is,, it must present the text in the same form 
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as it came from the author. Some errors may have crept 
into an original source , in the process of transmission 
through manuscript copies, or some additions or chan¬ 
ges may have been introduced into the text without any 
fraudulent purpose, and, therefore, without any intention 
of garbling the text with interpolations; that, for instance, 
is the case with glosses made by copyists which in the end 
are incorporated into the text. A source suffering from 
these defects is textually corrupt, either in a substantial 
or accidental way. 

To discover the possible errors or doubtful passages 
of a text and to restore it, as far as possible, to its original 
correct form is the task of textual criticism. In many cases, 
the student will, find to hand a textually integral source; 
thus, without wasting energy and time in working out a 
correct test for himself, he can work straightaway on the 
source, trying to discover its sense and value. 

In the case of works edited by the author himself, the 
text, in its final correct form, is that presented in the la¬ 
test edition. It may show a text somewhat different from 
the autograph or original manuscript, for the author 
may have introduced changes while correcting the proofs. 
Likewise, the second edition prepared by the author may 
not agree fully with the first, still less with the original 
manuscript. 

For ancient works, the substantial integrity of the text 
is found in good critical editions. Scholars of merit have 
prepared critical editions of many standard ancient sour¬ 
ces. Some of these editions are by any standard scholarly 
and fully satisfactory, their author following the best his- 
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torical method and utilising for the edition all the exist¬ 
ing manuscripts. 

The student, however, may have at times to work on 
sources, of which no critical edition exists, or at any rate 
no satisfactory edition. In that case, he will have to’ 
face the task of preparing a correct text himself. 

General criteria of integrity 

Manuscript sources have come to us either in the 
author’s original copy—holograph, or in a manuscript 
copy of it—apograph. 

Holograph extant. Handwriting, when that of the 
author is otherwise known, physical features, and trust 
worthy extrinsic testimony may supply evidence as to 
whether the document is the holograph. When one possesses 
the original, one need not pay attention to copies, if any 
exist; a palaeographical edition of it is enough, 

Often the holograph of a text is lost, and only its re¬ 
production, either in a single copy, or in a number of co¬ 
pies, has come down to us. When many copies are ex¬ 
tant, there are two possibilities: the archetype, that is, 
the manuscript from which the others were copied, has 
survived and is clearly known as such; or the archetype 
is no longer extant, or it is not clearly recognised as such. 

A single copy (or the archetype) extant. When only a sin¬ 
gle standard copy remains, the problem is simple: that 
copy alone can be utilised and if the copy is suspected of 
lack of integrity, one may try to correct it by recourse to 
possible quotations of the source by other authors, or by 
conjectural emendation, Similar will be the case, when 
many copies are traceable to one single archetype and this 
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is identified: the reading of the' text should be based only 
upon the archetype; all other copies will be useless if the 
parent manuscript is still preserved in its integrity; only 
when the latter has suffered some damage after being uti¬ 
lised for the copies, may these help in restoring the text. 

Many copies extant. It sometimes happens that nu¬ 
merous copies are extant and none can clearly betaken 
as the archetype. In this case, two possibilities arise: 
either there is agreement among the extant copies, or 
there is not. 

Substantial identity in form, existing in copies be¬ 
longing to different schools of thought, places, and times, 
suggests that-the copies derive with substantial integrity 
from an early common copy or even from the original. 
The uncontroversial use of more or less identical copies 
by men of opposite thought is also frequently a sign of in¬ 
tegrity. An equally safe criterion of substantial integrity 
is the fact that the text is presented identically in numer¬ 
ous translations, and in quotations, paraphrases and ex¬ 
tracts. The mutual comparison of manuscripts may 
show great care on the part of all copyists in keeping 
to the original text: that, together with the other signs, 
is a great guarantee that the integrity of the text is 
preserved. 

A more difficult critical problem will arise, when there 
is no substantial agreement among the extant copies. Then 
the full process of restoring the text must be gone through. 

Process of textual criticism , 

The process involved in textual criticism comprises 
two major steps: i) the recension , or critical evaluation of 
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the manuscript tradition, which implies first the work of 
tracing the manuscript tradition, and secondly the collation 
of the manuscripts; 2) the emendation or restoring of the 
text to its original form. 

1 . Recension 

a. Tracing the manuscript tradition. A written text can 
he transmitted in two ways: directly through manuscript 
copies—direct tradition; or indirectly through sources 
outside the text itself—indirect tradition. The recension- 
ist should try to find both the direct manuscript tradition, 
and the presence of the text in other sources. 

The first and more important task in recension is to 
find and catalogue all the existing manuscript copies of 
the text. At present, manuscript catalogues, publish¬ 
ed by libraries, archives and learned societies, may help 
in this work; old printed editions of the text, if any, though 
they may not be My satisfactory, may guide us in the 
tracing of the manuscript tradition. 

To know and determine the transmission of the text 
through indirect channels is also very useful. It will help 
us to discover the circulation of the source, and often to 
reconstruct the text itself. Quotations of the text may be 
found in other works of the same author, in contemporary 
or quasi-contemporary writers. Or the text may be found 
in the form of long excerpts and summaries in some antho¬ 
logies—a practice common in ancient times—, or in works 
meant to serve as collections of commentaries, glossaries, 
paraphrases. Finally, the text may be extant in transla¬ 
tions. All these forms of indirect transmission of a text 
should, be investigated in the effort to find the best criti¬ 
cal text. 
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b. Collating the manuscript tradition. The problem of 
manuscript tradition does not stop’with the work of find¬ 
ing all existing traces of the text. It must be comple¬ 
mented by a critical assessment of the tradition. The re- 
censionist should evaluate all the available manuscripts, 
determine their mutual relationship, and their relation 
to a common first exemplar (archetype or prototype). 
This critical examination and comparison of the ex¬ 
tant copies is called the collation of manuscripts. A logi¬ 
cal result of the collation is the pedigree of the manus¬ 
cripts, that is, the family relation (genealogy, filiation, that 
exists between the various existing copies. 

The process of collating manuscripts, when these are 
numerous, is not an easy one. The student will have to 
collate the copies in pairs, compare them especially in im¬ 
portant and doubtful passages, and note down carefully 
the variant readings, Such elements as lacunae, abbre¬ 
viations of words, meaningless changes of words, and im¬ 
proved style should be well analysed in the different 
copies. 

This analytic and comparative study will determine 
the mutual relationship of manuscripts. Copies, for 
instance, that have the same defects or omissions in the same 
passages, and show the # same characteristics, argue mu¬ 
tual dependence, or they derive from an earlier copy which 
bears the same characteristics, defects and omissions. They 
form a family or a group. The next step is to determine 
the relation between the different families or groups, and 
the relation between the copies of the same family. For 
this, agreements and disagreements in the various read¬ 
ings should again be analysed in the different copies: a 
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mistake, for instance, which renders the sense of a phrase 
unintelligible argues dependence, When two copies, 
whose relation is established-, are written in different sty¬ 
les, the one with an improved style will in all probability 
depend on the other, for a copyist often endeavours to 
change the style for the better. 

Tfie final step in the process of collation is to deter¬ 
mine which group of manuscripts is closer to the original 
archetype, and to bring to light the best manuscript. To 
this end, one has to compare the manuscripts with the 
ideas, style, orthography and characteristics of the langu¬ 
age of the author, and of the dme in which the original 
text was written. 

With regard to the value of manuscripts, recent copies are generally 
speaking less valuable than older ones. A more recent copy, however, 
can. be more valuable, if it is based on an older and more reliable copy, 
which is now lost. The manuscripts of one and the same family have 
not, as a rule, more value than their parent manuscripts. 

2 . Restoration of the text 

As a result of the study of the manuscript tradition, 
the student will have now the different manuscripts, dis¬ 
tributed into various groups. One of the families, and, 
within that family, one manuscript, which is considered 
closest to the original archetype, will serve as the basis for 
the reconstruction, of the original text, Other manuscripts 
and families will help in the solution of doubtful readings, 
and (in the editing of texts) will make up the critical ap¬ 
paratus. 

,In the case of variant and doubtful readings, the stu¬ 
dent will have to select from among the various readings 
the one more likely to be the original one. In choosing, 
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he should be directed by external evidence, such as the 
greater general authority of a manuscript, harmony of a 
reading with the sources used by the author, and by internal 
evidence, such as agreement of a reading with the con¬ 
text, the genius of the language, and the ideas of the 
author. The student should correct textual corruptions 
and errors, committed unintentionally by the copyists, 
such as wrong divisions of words, contractions of words, 
omissions of words, etc. 

At times, it will not be possible to restore with certain¬ 
ty the readings of a passage, which obviously has deteri¬ 
orated in the manuscript transmission. Then a conjec¬ 
tural reading, based on the context or any other probable 
evidence, is permitted. However, one should always be 
prudent in advancing conjectural emendations. 

3. Derivation and dependence of sources 

Th examination of the origin of sources involves final¬ 
ly the analysis of sources with a view to ascertaining their 
derivation and dependence. The value of a source ob¬ 
viously differs much, depending on whether it is an ori¬ 
ginal source or a derived one, whether it has a relation of 
dependence with others or not. 

Source-analysis applied to a philosophical or theolo¬ 
gical writing will reveal whether the content belongs to 
the dogmatic tradition or to a particular school, or whe¬ 
ther it is a personal theory of the author. In historical 
writings, source analysis will establish whether the dif¬ 
ferent testimonies are mutually related/dependent a.U 
on one and the same source, or whether they are indepen¬ 
dent sources. 


The student should try to discover the different rela¬ 
tions of the sources, and in case of dependence, try to 
reconstruct the chain, arriving, if possible, at the first 
Jink. Then only will he be in a position to determine 
the evidential value of each source. Independent 
sources will keep their full value as primary sources; 
others will take their value from them, because they 
i are merely repetitions, or traditions handed down from 

i ■ , 

generation to generation, one source, or generation accep- 
\ ting without question what was transmitted by the other. 

The sources utilised by an author may be written or 
oral. He may use them critically, that is, accepting them 
■ only after passing judgment on their value, or without 
any personal criterion, recording simply what they say; 
he may be selective in their use, or he may accept them to¬ 
tally as material for compilation. Some writers indicate 
clearly (he sources with which they are dealing; frequent¬ 
ly; however, they do not give this valuable reference and 
the student must face the task of establishing the relation¬ 
ship of the sources in question. 

The principles of source-analysis 

Some of the principles mentioned above with regard 
to the collatibn of manuscripts are also helpful for source¬ 
's analysis. We may add here the following, confirmed by 
psychology and experience. It is morally impossible 
that two. independent persons, while narrating or describ¬ 
ing the same facts, agree as to their content, and use the 
same or very similar sentences, fix their attention on the 
i same points, not only Essential, but even accidental, show 
the same criterion in the selection and distribution of facts. 
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When such agreement exist? it shows that the sources are 
mutually related; one is derived from the other, or both 
are derived from a common source. 

Mutual relation is shown with certainty by agreement 
both in content (viewpoint, digressions, narratives), and 
in form (style, distribution of data). A perfect agreement 
in content of itself argues mutual relationship. In 
doubtful agreement as regards content, and a definite 
difference in form, the conclusion will not be so clear. 

Agreement in content and form with an older source 
is an indication that one is derived from the other wholly 
or partially. Borrowing from another source is betray¬ 
ed by disruptions of the unity, by discrepancies with the 
style of the author and with his environment, by omissions, 
etc, „ 

Relations of dependence between sources may be ra¬ 
ther complex. When, for instance three sources ar involv¬ 
ed, each one of them maybe the original source of the 
other two, and, besides, the derivation can be either direct 
or indirect. Taking, for example, three sources A.B.C., 
and assuming that A is the original, B and C may have 
utilised'it separately, or C may have utilised it through B 
or vice versa. , . 

When there are more than three sources the variety 
of possible relations is great. Tact and care will be ne¬ 
cessary in the student to discover which are original and 
which are derived, and in what mutual relation are they 
derived. The critical analysis will perhaps help in the 
reconstruction of the original first source, which may be lost. 
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B. INTERPRETATION OF SOURCES 

The right interpretation of sources includes the cor¬ 
rect understanding of their verbal and ml meaning; ver¬ 
bal, that is, grammatical and lexicographical; real, that 
is, the sense that the text has here and now. 

x. Verbal interpretation 

The basis for any interpretation must be the gram¬ 
matical and lexicographical meaning according to the 
usages proper to the language, time, place, taking account 
also of the author’s idiosyncracies in the use of words, All 
these elements may affect the morphology, syntax and 
sense of each of the words. 

Verbal interpretation must explain words and sen¬ 
tences according to their meaning at the time the source 
was produced. Languages undergo progressive evolution. 
Thus, for example, one may not interpret Latin writings 
of the Middle Ages on the basis of classical Latin alone. 
The meaning of many words have often changed, for in¬ 
stance, the words “episcopus”, “sacramentum” in theology. 

Moreover, the terms are to be understood in the sense 
they have in the particular branch of science to which the 
source belongs. Some words have a technical meaning, 
which demands a technical interpretation. There are 
words whose meaning differs according as they are used in 
theology, canon law or in common conversation, 

Then it is obvious that each author and each region 
may have peculiarities in the meaning they attach to words, 
A psychological and topological interpretation should, 
therefore, be applied. 

Philological tools, A correct linguistic interpretation 
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requires on the part of the interpreter a good philological 
training. In any case, the interpreter must have recourse 
to such philological tools as grammars, dictionaries, etc. 

Translations. It is pertinent to refer here to the dan¬ 
ger involved in the use of translations when one wishes 
to get the accurate meaning of a text. Experience shows 
that not all translations are perfect, and hence, the dictum: 
“distrust translations”, which at least suggests that the 
original should be preferred to a translation. On the 
other hand, a translation done by a competent hand may 
help us to understand the meaning of a text, because a 
good translation presupposes the work of literal and real 
interpretation. 

2, Real interpretation 

Verbal interpretation is only a beginning of the study: 
one has to attend to many other aspects before venturing 
to determine the sense which the words and phrases have 
here and now. 

Hermeneutical principles 

The following principles of interpretation will prove 
helpful in the effort to determine the real meaning of a , 
source. 

Context. We must look to the grammatical context— 
the weaving together of the constituent words—, the syn¬ 
tactical context—the part or parts of the discourse preced¬ 
ing or following the text in question—, the logical con¬ 
text both proximate and remote—what the author wants 
to explain or prove. The law “of context”, examination 
of the context, is one of the most important principles of 
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correct interpretation. Writers who to defend a precon¬ 
ceived idea distort the meaning of a text, do it most fre¬ 
quently by detaching it from its context. 

Similarly one should examine parallel passages, whe¬ 
ther verbal or real, whether of the same author or of 
authors closely related. They may throw light on the real 
meaning of the text in question. 

Character of the source or the literary genre of the same. It 
is obvious that words will be understood in a different 
manner according as they are used by a scholastic philo¬ 
sopher, a poet, a preacher, or in a novel, a historical docu¬ 
ment, an official document, a formal writing, etc. With¬ 
in the same literary genre, e.g. historical writings, one may 
not interpret in the same manner documents written at 
different times, for instance old historical narratives and 
modem historical writings. 

Purpose of the writer. The purpose that the writer has 
in mind and the audience whom he is addressing, can help 
to determine the exact meaning of the words. This will 
show, for instance, whether the words are to be taken in 
their technical sense or in the common meaning. 

Person of the writer. A knowledge of the person of the 
author and his life may help us to understand his writ¬ 
ings. The country, the cultural formation, the mentality, 
character and temperament, the school of thought to which 
he belongs, the polemics in which he has taken part, etc. 
are all elements that prove useful for the correct inter¬ 
pretation of an author. 

Concrete circumstances surrounding the work. Everybody 
is a child of his time; it is very difficult not to be influenced 
by the surrounding intellectual atmosphere. While ana- 
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lysing a source, one has to prescind from the theories and 
circumstances of the time in which one lives, and place 
oneself in the circumstances and environment under which 
the source in question was produced; the reason for the 
writing of the work, the state of controversies at the time, 
the intellectual trends in vogue then, the prejudices, etc. 

Combining all the aforesaid data with those of the phi¬ 
lological criticism one should clearly see what is exactly 
the meaning of the source in hand. 

Interpretation of experiences and facts, What has been said so far, must 
be applied, mutatis mutandis, to any fact which, in a philosophical, social, 
scientific research, can be regarded in some sense or other as a source; 
take for instance, the instinctive manner of acting of an animal, changes 
of merchandise, chemical reactions, manner of cell-division, interior 
states of soul experienced in prayer. First of all, the texts transmitting 
to us personal experiences or observed facts, should be studied critical¬ 
ly. Then the meaning of such personal experiences is to be determined 
with great care. The observation proper should be distinguished fromi 
the spontaneous interpretation of the observer; at times, the latter, in¬ 
fluenced by the observer’s and even affective dispositions, will be some¬ 
thing added to the fact itself. Finally, one will examine the value of 
the facts in order to solve the problems in question; that is to say, the 
consequences which are logically drawn from the observation. 

C. AUTHORITY OF THE SOURCES 

The last step in the appraisal of source material is to 
determine its internal value. The criteria for studying 
the authority vary according to the science to which the 
source in question belongs. We can see here the truth of 
the principle that it is not the method which defines a sci¬ 
ence, but the science that indicates the method to be fol¬ 
lowed. 
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1. Philosophical and theological sciences 

To determine the philosophical or theological value of 
a source, the criteria to be used are philosophical or theo¬ 
logical respectively. 

Then, obviously, to determine the value of the opinion 
in question, one must examine whether that is the defini¬ 
tive mind of the author, whether he defends it as the fruit 
of his own personal study, or merely admits it on the 
authority of others without any personal reflection, 
whether the author is competent in the matter, etc. 

A somewhat similar criterion is to be followed to de¬ 
termine the juridical value of a law or decision: one must 
fflmminft whether it is a common norm, or a special deci¬ 
sion regarding a particular place or people, etc. 

2. Sociological and natural sciences 

The principle is the same: the witnesses, facts or their 
observation must be examined with the criteria proper to 
each science for the evaluation of its arguments. For 
example, in the matter of statistics, the work of research 
should not stop short with the collection of all the avail¬ 
able data, but should include the study of their value in 
stating a law or determining a fact. If it is a question of 
observations and experiments the study will be complete 
only after seeing whether from such observations a gene¬ 
ral law may or may not be inferred. 

3. Historical questions 

The value of a historical source comes from its quality 
of communicating data in their objective truth. Its con¬ 
formity with truth is what makes a testimony trustworthy, 
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and what gives it an evidential value. Historical sources 
are very much diversified in character, and the problem 
of establishing their historical credibility varies according 
to each source. We refer especially to strictly informative 
sources which aim at communicating data of a strictly 
historical character: the value of sources not strictly infor¬ 
mative, such as historical novels and plays, sermons with 
statements of a historical nature, is not to be judged only 
by historical objectivity, as this is not their primary end. 
We shall give here only some general principles that 
have to be reckoned within the difficult work of assessing 
objective historical truth. 

Historical sources and error 

Informal sources or remains, such as relics, transmit 
of themselves their testimony about the past. Regarding 
such sources the only problem is their correct interpreta¬ 
tion. They are ipso facto objective and trustworthy, and 
error can only enter in from our reading and interpreta¬ 
tion of them. 

Formal sources, written as well as oral, which by their 
nature contain historical information consciously com¬ 
municated as such by a witness, are subject to the possibili¬ 
ty of error. The problem of credibility is, therefore, present 
in them all. 

Error can enter into a historical testimony if any of 
the different processes are vitiated by which info rm^ (-ion 
is acquired and communicated to others. First, the in¬ 
formation obtained may not correspond with reality, due 
to some defect in the witness’s sense-perception, in his 
powers of internal reconstruction of the fact or in his abi¬ 
lity to communicate the information to others by way of 
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words, writings or other medium. Functional disorder 
Of the senses, absence of conditions for proper sense-per¬ 
ception, emotional and psychological disturbances, as 
in the case of illusions and hallucinations, will make the 
sense-perception erroneous. Similarly, lack of recalling 
power, inability to analyse perception, or uncontrolled 
emotion, will affect accuracy in reproducing internally 
the fact or event. Finally, deficiencies in language, the 
influence of alien suggestion, the length of time which has 
elapsed since the facts reported took place, can affect the 
accuracy of the information. 

, A11 these elements > that can affect the perception, 
internal synthesis and outward expression of a fact by a 
witness, obviously influence his knowledge of the fact. 
Elimination of the dangers of obtaining erroneous infor¬ 
mation is the first postulate of credibility for a source: the 
witness must have been able to know the truth. 

. , SeCOndly > thc witncss himself > though possessing true 
information may present for various motives a false 
testimony. Then there is the lack of veracity, the pres¬ 
ence of deception. 

Fortunately there are means to check those different 
processes by which historical information reaches, us, 
means to ascertain the knowledge and veracity of wit¬ 
nesses, the credibility of a source. Thatmakes itpossi- 
ble to arrive at truth in history. Specialised histori- 
cai methodologies give the directions for assessing objec- 
tive truth in the different formal written sources, such 
as annals and chronicles, biographies, memoirs, auto¬ 
biographies, diaries and journals, letters, newspapers, 
works of propaganda, inscriptions, and oral sources! 
such as oral traditions both of recent and emote events! 
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legends, Here we shall give the general principles for 
establishing the credibility of witnesses. 

Credibility of the immediate witness 

The testimony of a witness is trustworthy when his 
knowledge and veracity are well established. One must 
inquire whether the witness was in a position to know the 
truth and whether he intended to tell it, whether he de¬ 
ceived himself and whether he wished to deceive others. 

Knowledge. An inquiry into the qualities, the condi¬ 
tion of life of the witness and the circumstances that could 
have influenced him in the apprehension and recalling 
of the fact, will show us the competence of the witness as 
regards knowledge of the fact. 

Was he a normal or an abnormal person? Were his 
faculties of observation, of reflection, of memory in a nor¬ 
mal condition? Were there any external causes that 
could prevent him from knowing the truth, or at least 
the whole truth? Was there any censorship by the civil 
authority? Gould the influence of his surroundings, of 
alien suggestion, impose a qualified perception of the 
fact? Gould the influence of prejudices, emotions, per¬ 
sonal attachment influence the process of internal syn¬ 
thesis and reproduction of the fact? Was the event ob¬ 
served simple, or very complex and thus necessitating 
a delicate power of observation: 

The conclusions of both individual and social psychology regarding 
the influence of different factors in the observation and interpretation of 
facts should be taken into consideration here, Age and sex, for instance, 
are important factors: a man judges with more care, whereas a woman 
observes more vividly; in a mature man the interpretation of a fact may 
be almost simultaneous with perception. The more attentive and less 
passionate the observation is, the more perfect it is. If a report is taken 


up by a group or mass, the correct observation and understanding is in 
inverse proportion to their number: masses are easily subject to illu¬ 
sions, hallucination and suggestion, especially in times of crisis. 

Veracity, In order to estimate the veracity of a wit¬ 
ness, one should not be satisfied with a mere “air of sin¬ 
cerity” surrounding the witness, but should estimate his 
character, his purpose in giving information, the nature 
of the information itself, the external circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the information, 

What was the temperament and character of the in¬ 
formant? Honest, simple, candid, disinterested, in¬ 
spired by religious motives, or mendacious, pathological, 
sophisticated, ambitious, unscrupulous? What was his 
purpose in communicating the information? To 
justify himself, to excuse himself, to attack someone, or 
simply to narrate the fact as it took place? Was the na¬ 
ture of the information such as to be of some advantage 
to the informant, and party, or did it contain things which 
could be a source of discredit and disadvantage to him, or 
which simply did not affect him? Did the information 
concern public events, in which falsification would not 
have been possible, without being exposed by other wit¬ 
nesses? 

When, according to these principles, the investiga¬ 
tion of the character of the witness and his motives and 
the nature of the information exclude any reasonable 
doubt about his veracity, his testimony should be ac¬ 
cepted as truthful. Because, “no one tells a lie without 
cause”. 

* Credibility of a mediate witness 

Often historical sources contain reports not by direct 
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and immediate witnesses of the facts, but by others who 
simply received information from them: these are me¬ 
diate, indirect, second hand witnesses. There may be 
only one such intermediary between ourselves and the 
immediate witnesses, or there may be several. 

In the case of a single intermediary, first the know¬ 
ledge and veracity of the direct witness from whom he 
learned the facts should be ascertained; then, the trust¬ 
worthiness of the intermediary witness should be esta¬ 
blished: his ability to understand, and accept critically, 
not blindly, the report of the first witness, his care in 
reproducing it accurately, and his character and other 
signs of veracity. 

When the information is passed on us through the 
medium of several indirect witnesses, each one should 
lie subjected to the proof of credibility by the same pro¬ 
cess as was applied in the case of a single intermediary. 

Credibility of several immediate witnesses 

Frequently several witnesses (or sources) testify to the 
same fact. The value of such concurrent testimony de¬ 
pends on whether they are mutually dependent or inde¬ 
pendent. Source-analysis will determine that. 

Several sources mutually dependent. The multiplication of 
sources, mutually dependent in their testimony, does 
not add confirmative value. Mere repetition of a news 
item by several persons, all dependent on the same com¬ 
mon source, will not add greater guarantee than that 
which the single source has in itself. The same takes place 
in historical testimony: “Testimonies are to be weighed 
rather than numbered/’ 

Several independent sources: When they mutually agree. 
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Should two or several independent sources agree positively 
in several elements and details, which'are not necessarily 
connected with the event, the historicity of the fact cannot 
be denied, Their mutual agreement can be explained 
only by the objectivity of the fact. 

The evidential value of concurrent , independent testi¬ 
mony is therefore unquestionable. It may even happen, 
that the testimonial concurrence of several sources, which 
taken individually do not produce historical certainty, 
results in proper certainty, for their mutual agreement is 
possible only on the assumption of the objectivity of the 
fact attested. Concurrence of testimony has confirmative 
value not only in the case of several agreeing formal sour¬ 
ces, but also in the case of formal sources agreeing with 
informal ones. There are frequent cases in history in 
which a written source, or an oral tradition is corrobo¬ 
rated by physical remains, such as inscriptions, archeolo¬ 
gical vestiges, or, on the contrary, a concrete interpreta¬ 
tion of remains is confirmed by formal testimonies. 

Several independent sources with conflicting testimony. The 
first thing to do is to see whether the disagreement or con¬ 
tradiction is real or merely apparent, coming from the dif¬ 
ferent angles of observation taken by the different sources, 

When the contradiction is real and conciliation is not 
possible, one should estimate the relative credibility of 
each source or testimony. The study of each witness may 
throw light on his greater or lesser reliability; or there may 
be sonie objective elements, independent of the subjective 
condition of the witnesses at the time of their conflicting 
testimony, that will suggest which testimony is objective, 

When the analysis of the sources does not result in a 
certain conclusion as to which is trustworthy and which 
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unreliable, one will have to suspend judgment as to the 
historicity of the fact. 

Credibility of a single witness 

In the presence of a single source, or a single witness, 
the first thing the historian has to do, after establishing the 
credibility of the witness in general, is to examine whether 
the conditions of the time, culture etc. confirm directly or 
indirectly the fact in question; if such corroboration exists 
in one way or another, one must accept his testimony as 
true. In fact, it is then as if we have two concurrent testi¬ 
monies. , 

When no confirmation, direct or indirect, of the single 
testimony exists, it will be rather difficult to reach histori¬ 
cal certainty. If, however, the competence of a witness 
is positively proved on all grounds, one may accept his 
testimony as true. 

The argument from silence 

When, concerning a fact, there exists only the testi¬ 
mony of a single witness, or an oral tradition which appears 
in recorded history rather late after the event, one has 
to explain, why, if the fact is true, contemporaries do not 
testify it. In other words, one has to see whether the 
argument from silence—“ex silentio”—has application 
there, whether the silence of contemporaries suggests the 
non-reality of the fact. The argument from silence is 
called by some authors the negative argument, because 
from the silence of contemporary sources one concludes 
to the non-reality—the negation—of the fact. 

A writer’s silence on a disputed fact may be due to the 
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non-existence of the fact, or to ignorance, or to voluntary 
or involuntary omission on the part of the writer. For 
the argument of silence to be valid, therefore, two condi¬ 
tions should be verified: (i) there were contemporary 
writers who would certainly have known the fact, had it 
been such; (2) knowing it, those writers would certainly 
have referred to it. Hence, if they did not mention it, the 
only explanation is the non-reality of the fact., 

The argument from silence is a useful way of evaluat¬ 
ing single testimonies or late traditions. But its use de¬ 
mands great circumspection and caution. One should de¬ 
termine with great care whether those two conditions are 
fulfilled in the case in question. One cannot argue sim¬ 
ply from the general silence of writers of an entire epoch, 
but only from the silence of qualified authors. One should 
examine whether the fact was of real importance, easily 
knowable to the authors in question; whether the omis¬ 
sion of the fact cannot be explained, given the purpose 
of the same authors in writings and the circumstances 
under which they wrote. 

In judging the existence of those two conditions for 
questions of ancient times, one should be aware of the dif¬ 
ference existing regarding facilities for news communica¬ 
tion between ancient and modern times, and between mod¬ 
ern and ancient criteria in narrating things. Events of 
real importance could be unknown in ancient times due 
to poor communications; and ancient writers had a dif¬ 
ferent criterion from ours as to which events should be 
recorded in writing. 

On the other hand, when the conditions mentioned 
above exist, the silence of even one qualified author may be 
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a valid argument for rejecting a fact. The silence of qua- 
lified authors cannot be simply overlooked by the general 
remarks that perhaps contemporary documents have been 
lost, or that there was no custom of recording facts. This 
should be proved positively. Otherwise it would be im¬ 
possible to arrive at historical certainty. Likewise, one 
may not accept an oral tradition as historically proved 
by the mere fact that it has been “in possession” of some 
people for a long time: the tradition shonldbe positively 
evaluated, its late appearance in recorded history positi¬ 
vely explained. Otherwise, though the tradition may 
be objectively true, the historian will not be able to reach 
historical certainty about it. 

Conjecture , hypothesis , certainty 

1 

At the end of this chapter on the appraisal of sources, 
it may be good, to recall the different degrees of certainty 
which the historian may reach in the different steps of 
historical criticism. 

At times, the student will have to walk by the path of 
conjecture only. Conjecture is a supposition regarding 
individual facts or phenomena, based on insufficient evi¬ 
dence. We have conjectural emendations and interpre¬ 
tations of a text, conjectural adding of details. It belongs 
much to the field of intuition and guess. And it must be 
used with great caution to avoid false or gratuitous reason¬ 
ing. 

The student again regarding whole bodies of facts 
may walk for a time in the path of hypothesis, which is a 
probable supposition, born of scientific, though not My j 

certain, reasoning, and which is apt to explain the ensem¬ 


ble of facts and their mutual relations, Historical, as 
well as any other scientific research, makes continuous 
use of hypothesis, both explanatory, as a tentative expla¬ 
nation of a phenomenon, and descriptive, a practical 
framework for giving coherence to scattered data. A work¬ 
ing hypothesis is legitimately admitted both to explain 
provisional facts and to guide investigation. Hypotheses, 
however, should be formulated only on solid grounds; 
they should be stated as such, and never as established 
facts, and they should be abandoned whenever they run 
counter to a single well-established fact. 

Finally, hypotheses are not an end in themselves,. The 
historian must try to reach certainty. An hypothesis will 
become a certain thesis, when it explains all the facts in 
question, and when it is the only explanation possible. 



Chapter 18 

ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC 
WORK-SYNTHESIS AND 
EXPOSITION 

In any research, a major step is reached when the time 
comes for synthesising all the data available, so as to make 
a unified whole. All the data have to appear in their 
proper degree of certainty, and in their inner mutual re* 
lationships. Conclusions will then naturally follow, bring¬ 
ing the work to the last stage: presentation of the results 
to the public. 

x. Synthesis 

Reading and analysis of the sources should normally 
result in a synthesis, where the student gives his final answer 
to each of the problems which has arisen in the course of the 
work. Only thus is there scientific progress 

Merely to arrange a mass of data or to present the ele¬ 
ments for the solution of a problem, without an attempt be¬ 
ing made to solve it, is not enough. To propose the pros and 
cons of a thesis, to collect the opinions of others, to gather 
documents necessary for the study of a problem is already 
something useful. But as long as a solution is not 
attempted the work will remain subsidiary nr pr eliminar y. 

The mass of evidence demands interpretation. The re- 
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search-worker, once the material is collected and analysed, 
is expected to take the final step: to formulate a personal 
judgment, to offer a synthesis and a conclusion. As he 
has done all the preliminary work, no one is better qualified 
to take this final step than he is. 

2. Final conclusions 

■ The final conclusions can be drawn only at the end of the 
study. During the work of analysis, the mind must remain 
open to any solution the documents may suggest. 

Conclusions are to be stated clearly and accurately. 
Doubtful metaphors and loose general statements are to 
be avoided. Moreover, conclusions should be duly quali¬ 
fied, giving each its own degree of certainty or probability. 
Mention can be made of problems that are still awaiting 
solution. This, besides being a homage to the truth, will 
afford occasion for other scholars to continue the work. 
Science is not the work of one man alone; it offers scope for 
all, and each scholar has the duty of helping others. 

Finally, the conclusions should be stated with courtesy 
towards previous investigators, and with modesty regarding 
our. own work. Scholarly writing demands that the tone 
be courteous and the language modest. 

3. Plan of exposition 

In the formulation of the plan, we may distinguish 
several stages. Regarding most subjects, a “plan of re¬ 
search” can be proposed as soon as one knows the material 
at one’s disposal. This plan is by nature tentative and 
provisional. But it is necessary as a guide to reading, 
note-taking and research activity. As it limits to some 
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general headings the proceedings of investigation, it helps 
the student to avoid loss of time and energy. 

As the work proceeds, adjustments and modifications 
will have to be made in the original plan. Changes should 
be made, keeping, if possible, the logical order of the divi¬ 
sion of the matter, until the student is able to formulate a 
definite plan for the composition of the text. 

The definitive plan must have the qualities of clarity, 
logical order and proportion. Clarity means that the general 
reasoning is shown clearly throughout the whole work, 
acting thus as a backbone that sustains the thought. Logical 
order among the different parts of the work supposes that 
the author has a synthetic vision of the whole, and of each 
part, of the topic treated. Finally, proportion , that is. to say 
that each part and aspect should be treated in accordance 
with its intrinsic value; essential elements, as essential, and 
accidental as accidental. This prevents the writer from 
being incomplete in some parts, and over-diffuse in others. 

4. Exposition 

The importance of a good presentation of the results 
of the research should not be underestimated. A defec¬ 
tive and imperfect presentation makes an otherwise ex¬ 
cellent work lose much in value. Here we offer a few 
remarks on the internal qualities of a good scientific writ¬ 
ing; in the next chapter, we shall treat of the external 
qualities required when it is presented in the form of 
an article or book. 

General qualities. The exposition of the results of re¬ 
search is to be distinguished by truth , clarify, and moderate 
conciseness. 
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The value of a scientific work is judged by the degree 
of objectivity that the exposition presents. Truth has its 
rights and these are to be respected no matter what other 
opinions or preconceived ideas the writer may have. The 
exposition must be clear. The work will be persuasive 
and. fascinating mainly on account of, and in proportion 
to, its clarity. Clarity is the result of precise ideas, and 
limpid style. 

Tinally, the reader expects also a moderate concise¬ 
ness, which, of course should not be taken so far as to make 
the work obscure. There is a danger to which the stu¬ 
dent especially the young investigator is exposed when,; 
after having worked hard at gathering the material, he 
sets about synthesising the. results of his research. 
The danger—-you may call it temptation—is to 
force into his writing everything that he has collected, 
Not all resist this temptation; they fill up the work with 
many unnecessary quotations, digressions, and data ir¬ 
relevant to the final synthesis. The excess of unnecessary 
material results only in obscuring the central theme of the 
research, and tiring the reader. 

Literary form, First of all, the language of a scientific 
work must bear the stamp of absolute accuracy. Sole¬ 
cisms and grammatical or stylistic mistakes tell on the 
beauty of the scientific work just as lack of cleanliness and 
good manners on the behaviour of people. It should be 
noted here that a writer, when perusing sources and works 
written in languages other than the one used by him, 
runs the risk of using words and turns of phrase proper to 
those languages. Hence a special effort is needed to write 
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with propriety in his own language, while doing full 
justice to the ideas of foreign authors. 

Moreover, the style of a'scientific work should be cha¬ 
racterised by elegant simplicity. Simplicity is often a 
requirement of clarity. Affected and rhetorical ways of 
writing do not make for clarity, and therefore are to be 
avoided. But simplicity is not to be identified with slo¬ 
venliness. It must be accompanied by elegance. The 
style must be well arranged, correct, free from vulgar 
words and phrases, and as far as possible adorned with 
images and other devices proper to a noble style. 

Finally, in modern scientific, and even literary langu¬ 
age, the phrases must be precise, short, harmonious. Long 
sentences tire the contemporary mind, and end by di¬ 
verting the attention from the main object. Verbosity, 
a flood of words to express an idea, is a defect 
in a scientific style. In regard to literary images, eviden¬ 
tly the wealth of vocabulary in most languages comes from 
figures of speech and metaphors. Nevertheless, excess 
’in their use may endanger clarity. Perfection of style is 
a result of richness of thought, and a harmonious combi¬ 
nation of words. 
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